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Brooks Landon 
Genres in Collision: 

Philip Glass’s 1000 Airplanes on the Roof 
as Science Fiction Music Theater 

£* 

Samuel R. Delany’s “Flow, My Tears . . . Theater and Science 
Fiction” (NYRSF, September 1988) has been much on my mind for 
several weeks now. I first read Delany’s fine meditation as I was trying 
to write the pre-performance lectures for the two Iowa City perform- 
ances of Philip Glass’s 1000 Airplanes on the Roof, a multi-media 
production billed as “Science Fiction Music Drama.” Since the early 
1960s Glass, who has often served as the resident composer for the 
same Mabou Mines theater company whose production of Flow My 
Tears was the subject of much of Delany’s essay, has been one of the 
most controversial and, more recently, one of the most successful 
leaders of the musical avant garde. Easily one of the most distinctive 
and most prominent composers of the last thirty years, Glass has now 
collaborated with MTV-hip visual designer Jerome Sirlin (he designed 
Madonna’s “Who’s That Girl” Tour) and with Tony award-winning 
playwright David Henry Hwang (M. Butterfly) to produce a 90 minute 
work built from, around, or toward the subject of UFO abduction. 

There is at least one sense in which UFOs can be thought of as 
a perfect subject for Glass, since those unfamiliar with his music can 
get more than a hint of its sound by remembering the mother ship’s 
exhilarating crescendo of 5 tone honks and tweets near the end of 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. However, few traces of Glass’s 
early minimalist aesthetic remain in 1000 Airplanes, where sensory 
overload is clearly the order of the day. This slick combination of three 
hot artists with the possibly even hotter topicality of saucer abduction 
had “big event” written all over it, as it clearly hoped to extend the 
avant-garde audience to include rock, dance theater, and visual arts 
fans — not to mention the apparently ever-growing number of UFO 
contactees and whatever other wide-eyed rubes the label “science 
fiction” might attract. Premiered in Vienna last July, with subsequent 
performances in Berlin and Australia, 1000 Airplanes had its American 
premier in Philadelphia in September. The October 14 and 15 
performances at the University of Iowa’s Hancher Auditorium were to 
be part of a thirty-five some odd city tour in the U. S. and Canada — 
including unexpected spots such as Marshall, Texas and Lawrence, 
Kansas (hard-core abductee country) — all this before 1000 Airplanes 
would begin its New York run on December 15 at the Beacon Theater. 

I found the glitzy prospect of this almost sure-to-be spectactle 
irresistible: after all, I owned a couple of Glass’s tapes, I’m a sucker for 
visual overload, and — best of all — I’d get free tickets to both perform- 
ances. And yet. . . . 

Since all I really know about music is that I like it loud and my 
knowledge of theater is even less sophisticated than that, I assumed 
that I had been asked to give that particular green room lecture 
because I was supposed to know something about science fiction. And 
even before reading Delany’s essay I did know enough to be 
apprehensive whenever the avant garde “discovers” SF and benevo- 
lently figures out how to give it a high culture shine. These breathlessly 
smug discoveries are invariably made by writers and artists who have 
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Reviewed by Paul Preuss 

When I was a teenage kid in the 50s I lived in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where my dad, an Air Force general, was in the atom-bomb 
testing business, and my uncle, also an Air Force general, was in the 
experimental -jet-plane testing business. Several things were important 
in my life in those days, including keeping my flattop flat, collecting 
all of Elvis’ 45 rpms, figuring out sex, and watching for UFOs. 

In the late 40s and early 50s, the Southwest was the place for 
UFOs. They were bussing cities, stopping car motors, and crashing all 
over the landscape. I’d seen plenty of jet planes crash, particularly in 
my back yard — not pleasant — but I dearly wanted to see a UFO for 
myself, preferably one still airborne. 

I got my wish, sort of. I was lying on my back in the grass of my 
uncle’s yard at Kirtland Field early one evening in 1956 when a great 
green light came streaking across the starry sky directly overhead. The 
thing left a trail of smoke, and it sort of whiffled as it went over. Lots 
of people in New Mexico and West Texas saw that particular fireball, 
including, it seems, Whitley Strieber, who in his new book 
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JAMES TIPTREE, JR. 



"Tiptree is a master of the 
language and of character... 
[who] manages to reach inside 
a reader and make him or her 
care, and care deeply, about 
the imaginary folk and. worlds 
she creates. In all ways, she is 
a truly great writer, perhaps 
the greatest in science fiction 
today/' 

— The Baltimore Sun 



James T.iptree, Jr; (the pen name of 
• Alice Sheldon) was at the time of her 
decfth one of the finest SF writers of 
recent decades. Crown of Stars collects 
her recent and unpublished fiction- 
stories wtttten at the height of her 
powers by "one of America's most 
dependable storytellers" (Austin 
American-Statesman), together with 
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"She can show you the 
and the alien in the human, and make both utterly 

Her work is odd and brilliant " 

— The Washington Post 
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Transformation reports being with a friend in the front yard of his San 
Antonio home and seeing “a huge fireball shoot across the sky.” 

Let me tell you, this is only one of the many incredibly amazing 
coincidences which appear to link my fate with Whitley Strieber’s. 
We’re the same age! Our families come from the very same neighbor- 
hood of San Antonio! Strieber, before he began writing what he calls 
“truth,” was a writer of horror (The Wolfen) and science fiction 
( Warday) — and I write science fiction and nonfiction too! And here I 
am, reviewing his book! 

There are some differences between us. The green fireball I saw 
that night in 1956 was a natural phenomenon. Fireballs — like other, 
less spectacular meteors, are mostly bits of debris from evaporated 
comets, burning up in our atmosphere as the Earth crosses the long- 
gone comets’ orbits. Although the 50s were especially good years for 
cosmic junk, fireballs still appear with regularity. 

What Whitley Strieber saw that night, on the other hand, was a 
UFO. This is proved to his satisfaction because — incredible coinci- 
dence! — “A moment later an old black sedan went racing down the 
street in the direction that the fireball had fallen. Mine is not the only 
case involving fireballs or black sedans. They are both common to 
many visitor experiences.” By “visitor” Strieber means the humanoid 
aliens of various sizes and shapes who have been making his life 
miserable for the past few years. 

Mr. Strieber first recounted his experiences with visitors in his 
1987 bestseller, Communion. At first this “true” account was not well 
received: "Communion had been rejected by my current publisher and 
was being sent from house to house, gaining in the process a number 
of absolutely contemptuous rejections. I was . . . beginning to think I’d 
written a worthwhile book that was too heretical to be published.” A 
nice recovery, that; apparently it never entered Mr. Strieber’s mind that 
his book was not worthwhile. 

At any rate, Morrow bought it, and it made them a profit and made 



Mr. Strieber rich (that being another of the differences between us), 
hence this hasty sequel. I confess that with great effort I read Transfor- 
mation all the way through and still have no idea what Mr. Strieber 
means by his title. What transformation? 

Much of this book is about Mr. Strieber’s struggle to stop eating 
chocolate. “If you eat chocolate, you will die," the no-nonsense aliens 
inform him. Mr. Strieber didn’t want to stop, so the aliens zapped him 
with a sort of chocolate-specific Antabuse. “I found myself afraid to eat 
chocolate, and I was furious. How dare they do this to me.” It was hell. 
“I really had a lot of trouble. I sweated. I paced the floor.” 

Mostly the visitors visit while Mr. Strieber's wife and young son are 
asleep. Because his son occasionally winks at him, he’s certain that the 
boy has been visited too. His wife urges him to “keep an open mind.” 
Well, that all sounds truthful enough. 

Later an editor at Morrow noticed a couple of shifty-eyed strangers 
in a bookstore perusing an early copy of Communion and got the 
feeling they might be visitors — and he took a lie detector test to prove 
that’s what he really felt. Mr. Strieber took lie detector tests too, lots of 
them. And he had his brain scanned to prove he’s not brain-damaged. 
If you want, you can write Mr. Strieber’s doctor — in care of Mr. 
Strieber — and if you satisfy him that you’re really sincere, he’ll send you 
the test results. This is the documentary evidence Mr. Strieber offers to 
prove his veracity. 

To put it bluntly, Transformation is a hoax, a rambling, senseless 
piece of bad science fiction, written in gushy prose that runs on for 
pages at a time in one and two -sentence paragraphs. Random samples: 
Mr. Strieber gets nervous on an airliner in a thunderstorm (he is sure the 
aliens inflictedthis fearupon him) and contemplates dying: "... my little 
boy would nest his father in the pearls of his memory . . . ,” etc. Earlier 
he writes, “I walked downstairs into the most appalling experience of 
my life” — meaning that he found that his kid was out of bed in the 
middle of the night. 
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Or maybe it’s all true. In which case, I suspect that Mr. Strieber 
really was abducted by aliens and was well on his way to being 
transformed into a writer of the caliber of, say, Shirley MacLaine when 
something went wrong with the aliens’ transforming gizmo. Which is 
why we have here the sort of prose that a Valley Girl might address 
to Dear Abby. 

In Above Top Secret, investigative reporter Timothy Good assures 
us that two or maybe three flying saucers really did crash in New 
Mexico back in the late 40s, that the crash sites were visited by scientists 
of the rank of J. Robert Oppenheimer, that little alien bodies were 
recovered, and that all of this debris is stored in a warehouse at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, so secret that the Air Force wouldn’t 
even let Senator Barry Goldwater have a peek. Mr. Good fattens his 
book with lots of facsimile documents, including letters in reply to the 
author’s queries — many of them of the "huh, what?” and “go-away- 
and-stop-pestering-me” variety. His most apparently compelling case, 
a detailed report of a UFO crash north of Roswell, New Mexico in 1947, 
is buttressed with a top secret document the Air Force claims is fake. 
Well, they would say that, wouldn’t they? 

Above Top Secret is an exhausting compilation of reported 
sightings of UFOs around the world, the great majority of them by 
airplane pilots. Most of the reports have been explained in natural 
terms, but Mr. Good doesn’t want to close the book even on these. For 
some baffling reason, Mr. Good thinks that pilots rarely misidentify 
aerial phenomena and would never stoop to tell tall tales. I guess Mr. 
Good has never hung around a bunch of off-duty fighter pilots trying 
to top each other. 

Mr. Good tells us that UFOs have repeatedly returned to New 
Mexico, notably when a police officer saw a flying saucer take off near 
the town of Socorro in 1964. The policeman, Sergeant Lonnie Zamora, 
was chasing — incredible coincidence! — a black sedan at the time. And 
despite the fact that there were no other witnesses and no physical 
evidence except a charred patch of mesa, the case was reported to the 
CIA and the Air Force. One officer called it "the best documented case 
on record.” I’m sure he was right. 

And in 1980, guards at Manzano Base near Albuquerque reported 
sighting several UFOs. Manzano is a storage depot for nuclear 
weapons, one of the lonelier posts to which an airman may be 
assigned. What do you think these guys do to amuse themselves? 

Police Sergeant Zamora’s tale comes up again in a strange book 
for children, Melvin Berger’s UFOs, ETs arid Visitors From Space. While 
posing as a balanced presentation of evidence for and against flying 
saucers and ancient astronauts, this little pamphlet is organized the 
way a Creationist might organize a textbook on evolution. Each 
chapter begins with anecdotes written as if they were absolute fact: 
“Just before six o’clock on the evening of April 24, 1964, Sergeant 
Lonnie Zamora of the Socorro, New Mexico, Police Department 
spotted a speeding black Chevrolet . ...” A very detailed map of Sgt. 
Zamora’s movements accompanies the text. Finally, “A burst of blue 
and orange flame shot out from under the craft and it emitted the same 
loud roar he had heard before.” Much later on in the text we leam that 
investigators suppose that Sgt. Zamora — assuming this was not a hoax, 
which it certainly was — may have seen ball lightning. 

Mr. Berger gives the building of the pyramids the same treatment: 
“From what is known of history, there were too few workers in the 
entire Middle East for this monumental task.” Some pages later we 
leam that what history actually tells us is wholly different — but having 
read the assertions of inexplicable mystery, how many children will 
absorb the tardy facts? Mr. Berger is a closet believer who concludes 
his book with a remark for which he has offered no evidence whatever: 
“Or maybe there are even alien creatures on Earth right now that we 
cannot see!” 



A bracing antidote to all this nonsense may be found in Thomas 
R. McDonough’s "The Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence.” That 
search, usually abbreviated SETI, is a scientific undertaking that 
absorbs a modest amount of NASA funds and some private contribu- 
tions. While a very few scientists with peculiar philosophical axes to 
grind believe that Earth is utterly unique among the trillions upxrn 
trillions of worlds in the universe, most others think that there have 
been and are many other planets inhabited by intelligent beings, and 
that radio astronomy is a sensible way to try to detect them. 

Mr. McDonough discusses the techniques used to listen for signals 
from other worlds, and in the process makes it clear how unlikely it 
us that aliens will be encountered in any other way. So far apart are 
the stars, so prodigious are the amounts of time and energy required 
to travel among them, so difficult it is to detect the presence of other 
planets directly, that we can safely assume no one out there will know 
about us here on Earth until our first television transmissions, traveling 
at the speed of light, reach them — which is probably not yet. Not even 
the nearest pxjtentially habitable star system could have gotten a 
spacecraft back to us this quickly. 

Why would they want to come? Not for our resources: they’d have 
to be richer than we are to afford the staggering cost of an interstellar 
voyage. Not because we’re dangerous; we have no way of reaching 
them. Whitley Strieber’s notion that they want us to stop eating 
chocolate is as good as any. 

If they had come, why would they be so coy? Why would they be 
such incompetents as to keep crashing their flying saucers into the 
New Mexico desert? Why would our government bother to conceal 
these Keystone Kops events? 

Timothy Good, for one, can’t answer. But he asks, portentously, 
“Is it mere coincidence that the modem wave of sightings began during 
World War II as we began developing nuclear weapons and rockets?” 

No, of course not. The New Mexico crash sites bracket the region 
of atomic bomb and rocket testing. It is claimed that the top bomb 
scientists investigated the wrecks; Timothy Good names men I knew 
as a boy, virtually accusing them of participating in a coverup of an 
alien invasion. 

There are aliens among us indeed, and we don’t have to look far 
to see where they came from. Not just in the science fiction and horror 
movies but in the educational and documentary films of the late 40s 
and 50s, you will find the very model of the modern alien — in the 
atomic scientist as then p>ortrayed, overalled and goggle-eyed, lit from 
below with Frankenstein lighting. Since the beginning of World War 
II, we have been visited with horrors of unimaginable proportion, 
which we believe have been p>erp>etrated upon us by creatures — 
scientists — who could not have seemed stranger had they steppod out 
of a flying saucer onto the White House lawn. 

Human beings hate and fear ambiguity. In previous centuries we 
sought explanations for the inexplicable in religion; in this century 
many of us seek explanations in science and its apocrypha, science 
fiction. But scientists as gods are more fickle than the Olympians of 
ancient Greece, and the blessings of science are no more dependable 
than the weather. 

How much easier to believe that the aliens did it. Herein lies 
Whitley Strieber’s genius. All he has to do — once he’s put his ethics on 
the shelf — is assert that the aliens are real and claim that they have been 
pestering him personally with fears of death and fatness. Hundreds of 
thousands of fervent believers with the very same fears rush out to buy 
his “truth.” 



Paul Preuss is a novelist, science writer ; and sometime documentary 
filmmaker. His most recent novel is Starfire (Tor Books). 



Kathryn Cramer and Greg Cox 

Speaker for the Reticent 

£)>■ 

I. Twenty Years in Transit Speaker for the Reticent, breathed a sigh of relief as the Q Line 

“Bender Wiggles, the Bender Wiggles, the most hated man in the unloaded him up>on the fertile soil of the planet Loonitunes. It had been 
galaxy, the most revered man in the galaxy, the wealthiest man in the a long ride. Too long. For fifty-two hours, and twenty years by the 
galaxy, the only man in the galaxy with his very own pet Artificial reckoning of the p>eople of Loonitunes, the course of sentient history 
Intelligence, the only man older and wiser than Lazarus Long, and had been deprived of his wisdom and compassion. Now, at last, he 
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could minister to the needs of the native porkies — and of the deeply 
troubled woman known as Novella Nebulae," his sentient earring 
recorded. Bender Wiggles was using these spare moments to work on 
his autobiography. 

The car lurched forward, only thirty minutes behind his narrative. 

Bender tapped his foot in nervous irritation upon the stained 
carpeting of the interstellar subway as the speaker blared overhead. 

“Attention passengers. Attention passengers. The Milky Way has 
sprung a leak directly ahead of us. We should be moving shortly. We 
are sorry for any inconveniency.” The same message, with the same 
grammatical indiscretions, had been repeated every two minutes for 
the last twenty and still they hadn’t moved. He hated faster than light 
travel. . . . 

“Otnot,” he addressed his faithful AI companion, “please deacti- 
vate the subvocal recorder." 

The silicon earring answered him: "Whatever you say, Bender 
dear.” 

“Are we there yet?” inquired the sensuous voice of the Queen of 
the 

Whirlybees inside his mind. He had carefully packed her wind- 
mill-like blades in soft furs and stuffed her in a duffel bag which now 
lay on the overhead rack. She was getting impatient. She had forgiven 
him for wiping out her entire species because he had promised to find 
her a new home. But if he didn’t let her out of the duffel bag soon, she 
was going to have to hurt him. 

II. The Truth that Heals 

On arriving, he immediately began to search for her. He knew that 
twenty years was a long time for her to have to wait for the solutions 
to all her problems. And he felt deeply for all of those who had to wait. 
So now that he was here, there was not a moment to lose. 

He found Novella in the market square selecting violet cuts of 
flabby fungus beast for the evening meal. A swarm of happy children 
surrounded her, many of them touchingly crippled or scarred. The 
older children carried whips and beatific smiles. 

He grabbed her by the wrist and stared compassionately into her 
eyes. 

“Who the hell are you?” she asked him. 

“I am Bender Wiggles, the Bender Wiggles, and I have crossed the 
void, transferring twice, to make it clear that you were not responsible 
for the death of the late xenobiologist, Libretto de Figaro!” 

“I know that,” she said. 

“Come again?” 

“I didn’t the first time . . . oh, I felt awfully guilty for a year or two, 
but I got over it. After all, it wasn’t really my fault.” 

Bender scowled. “But wasn’t it you who, however inadvertently, 
however innocently, suggested the bondage scene with the three 
porkies that led to Libretto’s excruciatingly-detailed death?” 

“Say, how do you know all this?” 

“My earring told me.” 

Novella took several steps backward. The children giggled and 
started sharpening their knives. 

“Of course it did,” she said slowly. “Anyway, I’m afraid that’s old 
news.” 

“Kill her!” buzzed the Whirlybee Queen. "Then let me lay my eggs, 
so that my race can be reborn to destroy your entire miserable species! 
Except for the few we keep alive to torture, of course.” 

Bender shrugged off her poor, deluded ravings. That was merely 
bitterness speaking, he knew, and solitude. When her once-ferocious 
race was revived, why, he was sure he could easily talk her out of 
revenge. After all, he was the Speaker. First, though, he must help, 
must heal, must convert the suffering Novella. 

“Are you okay?” she asked. 

"Just listening to the Whirlybee in my duffel bag.” 

“Yes, yes. I understand.” She glanced about her. Why was there 
never a secret policeman around when you needed one? 

‘Trying to seduce me will do you no good,” Bender went on. 
"Despite what you say, I know that the last two decades have been hell 
for you. I am the Speaker for the Reticent, however, and since it’s only 
obvious that if everyone told everyone else everything everybody 
would be ever so much happier, I must now reveal all your dirty little 
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secrets to your entire community. Then you’ll feel much better. Like 
me.” 

He felt a stabbing sensation at his ankle. He kicked. A child 
screamed and the pain stopped. 

“I’d really rather you didn’t,” Novella sighed, but Bender was 
already striding confidently towards the elevated bandstand at the 
center of the square. 

“Yoo-hoo! People of Loonitunes!” Bender waved his arms about 
and stomped his feet. 

A crowd of researchers and colonists gathered around, hoping for 
a transcendent emotional experience or at least some good gossip. 
“Listen,” Bender cried out, as Otnot poured all sorts of juicy tidbits into 
his ear. “Let me tell you of the widow Novella Nebulae, whom you 
know only as the mother of sixteen children: three conceived after her 
husband’s death, four of whom are clearly illegal clones of the late 
Libretto de Figaro, and nine more who distinctly resemble porkies. Her 
husband used to beat her. Her children are unnaturally attached to her 
and are undistinguished in school. And then, of course, there’s her 
cooking. ...” 

Five hours later, Novella was sobbing — happiness, he knew — 
and the crowd was deeply moved. A fat woman in a long black dress 
with a white collar dabbed her eyes with a leather handkerchief. “I 
haven’t been so uplifted since the custody battle after my last divorce,” 
she declared. 

“So what’s wrong with a beating?" asked the Mayor as he polished 
the buckles on his shoes. 

“Ah, but remember Libretto?” said another. 

“Adultery!” 

The stocks! Put her in the stocks! Who has some stocks?” 

“We do. Next to the iron maiden in the bedroom.” 

“No, no. Use our stocks instead!” 

The fat woman sighed and lifted her wetly-shining eyes to heaven. 
“This is sooo beautifuL ,H 

As the heavy wooden stocks rested heavily on the back of her 
neck and chafed against her delicate wrists, Novella ignored the 
clumps of porky droppings being thrown towards her face and tried 
instead to make sense of her feelings. Who was this Speaker? Why had 
he come? Novella did not understand. She knew only that he had hurt 
her, hurt her deeply, hurt her as no man had hurt her since she had 
pushed her brutish husband down the stairs after he slammed the door 
on her head. 

Bender Wiggles, Bender Wiggles. . . . Obviously, she would have 
to marry him. 

Her children were singing in their high, pure voices: 




religious conflict, and reorganize your entire political structure from 
Choose the right; let no spirit of discretion the bottom up.” 

Overcome you in the evil hour. “Abdya, abdya, is that all?” the eldest porky asked. He’d heard 

There 's a right and a wrong to every question ominous tales about something called bacon. 

Be safe through inspiration ‘s power. “Well, one more thing,” Bender said, pulling open the drawstrings 

on his duffel bag, “there is someone I’d like you to meet.” 

III. Bacon & Eggs • 

“W-w-what’s up, Wiggles?” The children played happily amidst the high-voltage wires as 

The friendly porky guided Bender to the campfire. Many of his Bender and Novella relaxed on the front porch of her late husband’s 

fellows waited to hear the Speaker’s words, their cute pink snouts two-story bunker. Novella hummed a cheerful tune as she sewed the 

quivering in anticipation, their tails curlicuing in anticipation. They scarlet A onto her wedding dress. Bender tugged her hair gently at its 

offered to tie him up, but he declined. roots. How lucky he was to have found an entire family to Speak for! 

“I respect your ways," he said, “and seek to alter them as little as Why, even little Bluto had dozens of embarrassing secrets to reveal to 

possible. I ask only that you don’t break any xenobiologist you play the world. 

with, extend a welcoming hand to humans and any other sentient In the fields beyond the wires, a swarm of baby Whirlybees 
species we invite over, halt centuries of civil war and internecine unfolded their sharp blades. £>■ 

Tropical Chills, ed. Tim Sullivan 

New York: Avon, 1988, $3.95 pb; 258 pp. 

Reviewed by Susan Palwick 



My favorite moment in Tropical Chills, an anthology of original 
and reprint horror stories set in tropical climates, occurs in George Alec 
Effinger’s "Talking Heads.” Tom Mancuso, a New Orleans store clerk, 
is haunted by a voice commanding him to kill his employer. He 
attempts to destroy and then to ignore the voice, but it won’t go away. 
“There isn’t any way to get rid of me, except to do what I want,” the 
voice says. When one of Tom’s friends asks why Tom is supposed to 
kill his boss, the voice responds, “Because she’s innocent ... It would 
be a senseless killing.” 

The line gave me a genuine chill, because the arbitrary nature of 
the demand captures the essence of what is most horrifying in real life. 
In the everyday world, horror arises from what we don’t understand 
and can’t predict or control: kind, innocent people getting killed or 
becoming ill or suffering senseless misfortune, the sudden contradic- 
tion of basic assumptions we never even knew we held, impersonal 
catastrophes which destroy populations for no reason at all. Horror, 
in the non-fiction universe, consists of the insertion of the unexpected 
inexplicable into the everyday. The Mexico City earthquake — inno- 
cent newborns, their parents already dead, trapped in the nursery of 
a collapsed hospital as rescue workers tried desperately to reach 
them — was a horrifying event which also happened to take place in 
a sultry climate. Such a scene would have been a natural for this book. 

But that scene isn’t here, and the view of horror I’ve just offered 
seems to be held by very few of the authors in this anthology. The 
function of these stories, instead, is reassurance: like so much mass- 
market horror, many of these narratives might as well have been 
subtitled “When Bad Things Happen to Bad People.” They are revenge 
stories in which characters guilty of morally reprehensible deeds meet 
gory, but always well-deserved, ends. Gregory Frost’s “A Part of Us” 
describes the grisly supernatural fate in store for a soldier who helped 
slaughter the inhabitants of a Nicaraguan village; Brian Aldiss’s "The 
Flowers of the Forest” describes the grisly supernatural fate in store for 
a homicidal cuckold in Sumatra; Steve Rasnic Tern’s “Grim Monkeys” 
describes the grisly supernatural fate in store for a man who kidnaps 
his young daughter and flees with her to Caracas . . . and so forth. 
Several of the other stories in the collection fall into this pattern: it’s a 
mold which quickly becomes recognizable by, say, the third para- 
graph, at which point one already knows who will die horribly and 
usually has a good idea how. 

What these stories attempt to do is to establish a cause-and-effect 
relationship which runs precisely counter to the nature of real-world 
horror. Instead of being horror stories, they’re morality plays. But 
because one is so conscious of the authors pulling the strings (or, to 
use a more appropriate metaphor, wielding their narrative machetes), 
it’s difficult to feel any satisfaction at the endings. In the real world, 
remote South American villages hide more Nazi butchers than they 
devour. And because so many of these stories involve unsympathetic 
people meeting unpleasant ends in uncomfortable surroundings, it 



becomes hard to care about the nature of the inevitably disgusting 
denouements. One shudders, certainly, but is not chilled: there is a 
subtle distinction between the horrible and the horrifying. 

Because many of these authors are intent on reducing horror to 
cause-and-effect, the setting often determines the kind of evil under 
discussion. Many of these stories show white people — colonial snobs, 
North American military types, or simply rude employers of household 
help — being suitably vanquished by Native Magic. Unfortunately, such 
plots frequently wind up patronizing everyone concerned. “Isn’t 
prejudice terrible?” the authors (predominantly white and North 
American) tell us. “We enlightened, politically correct writers really 
know how terrible prejudice is, and we know you do too, dear reader.” 

To be fair, there is good, entertaining writing even among the 
stories which fit the paradigms I’ve described. Ian Watson and Charles 
Sheffield in particular have contributed stories which, although they 
involve ghastly-fates-suffered-by- white-folks, are still great fun to read. 
But although Tim Sullivan claims in his introduction that "you won’t 
find the same old formulaic stories in these pages,” his contributors 
have all too often changed locales without changing tone. In the jargon 
of pop psychology, geographical cures don’t work. 

I think it’s significant that most of the truly disquieting stories in 
the book, while set in tropical places, don’t depend on their climate 
for the effect. George Alec Effinger’s story takes place in New Orleans, 
but needn’t have; Gene Wolfe’s "Houston, 1943” uses its Gulf location 
for atmosphere but actually takes place largely in a surrealist, mythical 
twilight zone; Jack Dann and Barry Malzberg’s “Getting Up” is a 
political satire (one hop>es) quickly moving from Cuba to Russia. Of all 
the stories in this book, perhaps only Pat Cadigan’s “It Was the Heat,” 
a nifty little tale about the connection between temperature and lust, 
links setting both effectively and necessarily to theme. 

In the final analysis, the best stories in this anthology feature 
sympathetic characters rather than repulsive ones. The female pro- 
tagonist of “It Was the Heat,” one of the few people in this anthology 
who has a sense of humor, is also genuinely startled by her fall from 
monogamy and takes definitive action to wrest her self-control back 
from the demon who’s seized it. Timothy Robert Sullivan’s “Zeke,” an 
extraterrestrial stranded in an irrevocably lonely existence in a Florida 
sideshow, gives the albino narrator a new perspective on the nature 
of estrangement and inspires him to reestablish contact with his son. 
These are likeable people who take responsibility for their lives; 
because one cares about them, one cares about the outcome of their 
stories. 

Tim Sullivan has attempted to put together an unusual and 
ambitious anthology, but he’s only partially succeeded. The worst 
stories in this book prove that new settings can’t redeem old plots, and 
the best ones prove that fear is more dependent on the humanity of 
the characters than the humidity of their surroundings. Overall, 
Tropical Chills is merely lukewarm. 




The New Encyclopedia of Science Fiction, ed. James Gunn 

New York: Viking Penguin/Promised Land, November 1988; $24.95 he; 544 pp. 

Reviewed by Neil Barron 



The Science Fiction Encyclopedia (.The Encyclopedia of Science 
Fiction was the British title), edited by Peter Nicholls and others, 
justifiably won a Hugo. It was the first true encyclopedia of its subject, 
i.e., a series of succinct entries arranged alphabetically with abundant 
cross-references. Tuck’s encyclopedia consisted of a two-volume 
annotated author bibliography at that time. Holdstock’s Encyclopedia 
of Science Fiction (1978) is a heavily illustrated collection of thematic 
essays. As John Clute aptly put it in a detailed review of the first edition 
(1981) of Smith’s Twentieth -Century Science-Fiction Writers (Founda- 
tion 25, June 1982), Nicholls and his staff and a few earlier individuals 
had attempted to clear the shit form the stables by providing correct, 
checked bibliographic data, eliminating phantom entries, etc. Smith 
shoveled a lot back, and some remains in the revised 1986 edition. But 
the Nicholls work established very high standards against which any 
similar work must be measured. 

For starters, let’s compare some basic data for Nicholls and Gunn: 



Catesorv 


Nicholls 


Gunn 


Published 


1979 


1988 


Price 


$24.95 


$24.95 


Pages 


672 (7" x 10”) 


544 C7 H x 9 H ) 


Words (est.) 


795,000 


475,000 


Contributors 


34 


108 


Entries 


2,800+ 


900+ 


Theme essays 


175 


96 


Authors, Editors, 


Critics 1817 


516+ 


Films 


286 


265 


TV programs 


56 


13 


Magazines 


207 


5 


Fanzines 


40+ 


see review 


Illustrators 


60 


30 


Illustrations 


350 est. 


208 


Publishers 


20 


see review 



Of all the figures shown, the most important ones are those for 
words. Nicholls is about 1.7 times the length of Gunn, and equivalent 
entries are much more detailed in Nicholls. The Nicholls entries tend 
to be more specific, which is the key reason why there are far more 
of them. Gunn has a weak article on fandom by Ackerman, whereas 
Nicholls has a general article and entries on more than 40 individual 
fanzines. Letson’s entry on book publishers in Gunn is more detailed 
than Edwards’s in Nicholls, and Chalker discusses the specialty 
presses, but there are 20 entries on individual publishers in Nicholls. 

Gunn’s film entries are written by a variety of hands, especially Bill 
Warren and Barry K. Grant, whereas most Nicholls entries are by John 
Brosnan, who has his own entry. Although the film entries are 
intelligent in both, Brosnan’s are wittier. Both volumes treat too many 
wretched films. The ratio of film to author entries in Gunn is almost 1 
to 2, but only 1 to 6+ in Nicholls. Film and TV are today the entry points 
to SF for many people, some of whom apparently have little interest 
in printed SF. But has film become that important? This imbalance is 
a bit ironic, given Gunn’s comment in a 1980 essay: “The problem with 
the science-fiction film is that it adds nothing to science fiction except 
concreteness of image — and this may be more of a drawback than an 
asset.” 

Although several entries suggest the magnitude of the changes in 
SF during the past decade, only one, Clareson’s on Scholarship, deals 
with the enormous growth in the secondary literature, much of it from 
university presses. Clareson hardly suggests this. He’s sometimes 
careless as well — Lee’s three-volume filmography is just that, not "a 
good basic guide.” Clareson contributed to all three editions of my 
Anatomy of Wonder but cites only the first, most dated and least 
valuable. This scholarship is seriously slighted in the entries them- 
selves. Because encyclopedias must be succinct, most entries include 
bibliographies to direct users to sources of additional information. 



Gunn includes none; Nicholls includes many (given its relatively early 
date), and includes essays on Bibliographies and Indexes and Critical 
and Historical Books about SF. 

One of the most valuable features of Nicholls are the 175 theme 
essays, often lengthy and imaginative. Gunn’s essays are less detailed 
and far fewer. Some reflect recent developments, e.g., Cyberpunk, 
Music and Music Video, and Poetry. The specific entry approach in 
Nicholls — which I prefer — is not followed by Gunn, who uses more 
general entries, e.g., Utopias and Dystopias, rather than two separate 
entries, although sometimes topics are divided, e.g., Ancestors of SF 
and Beginnings. 

Nicholls treats magazines far more comprehensively, with more 
than 200 magazines receiving individual entries. Gunn may have 
concluded — with some justification — that Tymn & Ashley’s masterful 
Science Fiction , Fantasy, and Weird Fiction Magazines (1985) pro- 
vides thorough coverage. This is where entry bibliographies would 
have helped. The Gunn entry on Pulp Magazines mentions none of the 
histories or index, although Clareson’s Scholarship entry mentions a 
few. Ackerman’s entry on Fandom attributes Mike Ashley’s definitive 
index to Astounding/Analog to the publisher, Bob Weinberg. 

The author entries are naturally the most numerous, with Nicholls 
providing dramatically more thorough coverage. Gunn was much 
more selective — he included “only authors who had a body of work 
. . . ,” a reasonable decision. Why oddities like Max Brand slipped in 
I can’t imagine. The Nicholls author entries tend to be much more 
selective than Gunn’s and provide greater bibliographic detail. I 
counted 53 unique entries in Gunn about writers who have achieved 
prominence in the past decade, 14 of them not in the 1986 edition of 
Smith’s biographical work. Nicholls provides somewhat better cover- 
age of foreign language writers, but neither provides more than 
general coverage. 

Significant errors appear to be relatively few. Moskowitz’s first 
name is simply Sam, not Sam[uel], an erroneous assumption I made in 
the first edition of Anatomy of Wonder. Sam says in the Editors entry 
that “. . . the magazines were virtually the only place Sf could be found 
between 1926 and 1946,” a statement perhaps based on wishful 
thinking rather than actual evidence. In terms of sheer bulk, the pulps 
were the locus of SF during those years. But as Stableford’s chapter in 
my guide and his detailed account in his Scientific Romance in Britain 
1890-1950( 1985) show, agreat deal of SF was published in this period 
outside the pulps, and most of the finest work (Stapledon is the giant 
of this period). 

Gunn’s illustrations are fewer but better reproduced, perhaps 
because the paper is smoother than that in the Nicholls. There’s an 
unpaged eight-page insert of color reproductions, although some of 
the choices are weak (Bok, Finley). A solid Bergey is offset by a 
Bonestell, Whelan and Di Fate. Aldiss, I’m sorry to say, looks like a 
stuffed shirt; he most assuredly isn’t. 

Gunn uses a two-column format, Nicholls a three. That, the 
typefaces, the smoother paper and the overall design make a very 
attractive book. Credit the staff of Promised Land Productions for the 
design. Like Nicholls, the spine and an inch of the cover are cloth cover 
boards, and the book should hold up well under frequent library use. 

Gunn’s greatest merit is its currency, through 1987 generally, 
although Heinlein’s death year is included. There are entries on a 
number of significant authors not in Nicholls — Bear, Brin, Card, 
Gibson, Piercy, Robinson, Shirley, Sterling and others — and duplicated 
entries are of course updated. Some theme entries reflect current 
concerns, notably Cyberpunk. Many key films have appeared in the 
past decade, surveyed in the longest single entry (6 pages), Film by 
Brooks Landon, and in many individual film entries. 

Gunn isn’t the pioneering work Nicholls was, nor is its scope or 
critical rigor equal to its honored predecessor. Serious readers owning 
the key reference works of recent years will probably want it, even if 
it doesn’t add a great deal to what they know. It’s up-to-date, 
attractively priced and designed, and almost all libraries should acquire 
it. But a Hugo winner it shouldn’t be. £>- 




Brooks Landon on 1000 Airplanes 

continued from page 1 

no knowledge of the history, the well codified traditions, or all- 
important underlying epistemology and teleology of science fiction 
thinking. All-too-often, the result of these belated discoveries, a form 
of crackpot cultural slumming, is a work of art that is both pretentious 
and awful. 

Within this larger disaster area, the tradition of science fiction 
drama has been particularly pretentious and awful — for reasons 
Delany’s essay made painfully clear. As Interzone media critic Nick 
Lowe so accurately observed several years ago, the problem may well 
arise because “theatre is a moribund artform too inflexible to accom- 
modate the mind-expanding concepts of modem science fiction" or, 
conversely, because “science fiction is a moribund artform too 
inflexible to accommodate the mind-expanding concepts of modern 
theatre"; either way, the two just don’t seem to hit it off. And “science 
fiction music drama” may have an even lousier record, if it can be said 
to have a record at all. If we exclude musicals such as Little Shop of 
Horrors and Kafkaesque works such as the Paul Dresher Ensemble’s 
Slow Fire, this category seems to consist in great part only of works by 
Philip Glass — 1000 Airplanes, his legendary but largely unseen 
Einstein on the Beach and last summer’s Glass/Doris Lessing collabo- 
ration on the opera, Making of the Representative for Planet 8. I’m sure 
other SF operas or music dramas exist, but I don’t know them, and they 
certainly have not established the genre in the public’s mind. The 
actual number of p>eople who can claim to have seen a significant 
production of a science fiction music drama must be quite small. 

So, with more than a little ambivalence I prepared my lecture for 
a performance I had yet to see, my discussion driven by questions 
about the marketing decision to advertise this production as “science 
fiction music drama." On the strength of an unusual thirty minute 
promo tape for 1000 Airplanes (imagine a trailer that would be one- 
third as long as the movie it previewed), and working with a blizzard 
of publicity releases, I not-so-daringly predicted that the music and 
visual p>arts of this performance would be a gripping treat, relevant in 
themselves to what I see as the serious province of SF. On the strength 
of Delany’s rigorous analysis of the problems inherent in SF theater, 
however, I cautioned (also-not-daringly) that David Henry Hwang’s 
text might backslide into dropping science fictiony terms more than 
developing any science fictional ideas, might fail to distinguish 
between the reality of his protagonist’s psychological and physical 
experiences, leaving the audience unsure of the “reality” of events or 
aspects of the imagined world in which the drama occurs. And I tried 
to explain why, as a subject, UFO abduction was not a terribly 
promising area for SF, having been equally burdened by the excesses 
of mysticism and tabloid documentary. I noted that, for me, SF has a 
lot more to do with Thomas Disch’s marvelously dry evisceration of 
Whitley Streiber’s Communion (“The Village Alien,” Nation, 14 March 
1987) than with the true-believer credulity of Ufology. 

Now, prediction is no more the responsibility of criticism than it 
is of SF, but this approach was all I could think of for my lecture before 
the first performance. I didn’t want to become just another cheerful cog 
in the publicity steamroller for this production, nor did I want to 
confirm my audience’s worst suspicions about professors by arguing 
for what must seem to it a pointlessly picky and defensive definition 
of SF. And of course, after I would actually get to see 1000 Airplanes 
that first night, I would have to rethink my lecture for the second night. 
As it happened, though, I didn’t change a word. 

1000 Airplanes on the Roof l umed out to be a delightfully exciting 
production with more than enough beauty, strangeness, and techno- 
sizzle to keep me fascinated through both performances; if anything, 

I liked it even better the second time. But my concerns about its status 
as SF grew more intense. The production’s multi-disciplinary synthesis 
made trying to think of it in terms of Delany’s semblance-oriented 
challenges to SF theater difficult. What’s more, trying to talk about 
1000 Airplanes in those terms was even harder. In fact, when I tried 
to ask co-producer Jed Wheeler or actress Jodi Long what it meant to 
them to call the production science fiction music theater, I was greeted 
with much the same gently disinterested response they have adopted 
for dealing with the inevitable UFO abductees who contact them at 
each stop on the tour. Nor were some of my theater-sawy colleagues 



much more interested in my SF-oriented questions about the perform- 
ance: if it’s good theater, who cares whether or not it’s good SF? 

Well, I do — for some of the reasons cited by Delany, and for some 
of my own. Part of the reason this particular production seems so 
important to me is that, for better or for worse, it will probably be seen 
by more people than have ever seen an original theater piece billed 
as science fiction. Moreover, the odds are good that more people will 
see 1000 Airplanes than have seen all the other examples of SF music 
theater put together. Anything Philip Glass does is guaranteed a high 
critical profile, and the association of David Hwang and Jerome Sirlin 
with this project probably insures that it will receive even greater 
critical attention. If the production succeeds, it will possibly mark a 
step forward for SF; if it fails, the words “science fiction” will 
undoubtedly figure into its post mortems. Accordingly, it seems to me 
that the SF community may have more than a little stake in considering 
the strengths and weaknesses of this production, examined in terms 
of its association with SF. 

As I hope to explain, what most recommends 1000 Airplanes on 
the Roof is its attempt to fuse three quite different media traditions. It 
would be profoundly misleading to think of this production solely — 
or even primarily — in terms of its text: 10 00 Airplanes is a multi-media 
performance in which the music and the visual projections contribute 
to the semblance of the piece as much as or more than does the text 
and acting. In fact, a very rough analogue might be to Blade Runner, 
a film whose considerable affective impact exists despite its text. 
Nevertheless, my discussion of 1000 Airplanes almost has to begin 
with its story, the aspect most susceptible to verbal description, its 
rhetoric already firmly codified by mountains of UFO literature. And 
even here I must further distinguish story from plot. Glass recently told 
interviewer Edward Strickland what he thought was the story of 1000 
Airplanes: 

It’s a monologue in which the actor describes a series of 
encounters he has with extraterrestrials — its about UFO 
abductions. It grew out of a series of discussions I had with 
Doris Lessing on the subject of memory. We were talking 
about our capacity for forgetting. Whole societies just forget 
tremendous events. I became very interested in this whole 
social and personal amnesia. . . . Interested in the subject of 
memory, I noticed that in my encounters with people and my 
reading in the area that those who’ve had these encounters 
with UFOs have the greatest difficulty remembering them. 

And the greatest problem is not that there have been so many 
undocumented cases but that there have been so many 
where the people involved are not willing to talk about it. 

Glass’s discussions may have been with Doris Lessing, but his 
explanation is pure Whitley Strieber. However, even though Glass 
makes the claim that an u amazing 0 number of the people he talks to 
have had personal experiences with UFOs, he does caution: 

But that’s not important. What’s important is that it 
becomes the occasion to do a piece about memory, about 
our inability to remember terrifying experiences. It’s about 
repression, in other words — the way we personally repress 
things that challenge our notions of order. 

And here, I suspect, Glass may also be revealing the influence of 
some of the memory concerns of Immanuel Velikovsky, whose 
Oedipus and Akhnaton largely shaped Glass’s approach to his 
impressive opera, Akhnaten. In fact, 1000 Airplanes co-producer Jed 
Wheeler told me that Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision had played a 
role in the evolution of this project from its initial conception as an 
adaptation of War of the Worlds (among other problems, the rights to 
WOW were not available) to the very different story we now see. 
Certainly, Velikovsky’s Mankind in Amnesia would not have escaped 
Glass’s attention. 

Although much less engaging than the general contours of its 
story, the actual plot summary for 1000 Airplanes will immediately 
suggest some of the issues I want to raise. Quotations are from the 
press release for the production, and while the following synopsis uses 




female voice, the role of "M” is double cast with a female (Jodi Long) 
and male (Patrick O’Connell) performer who alternate performances. 

“M . " appears on a New York City street. She describes her first date 
with a male customer she met at the copy shop where she works. After 
a rambling walk around town, he asks M., “Are you a psychopath?” M. 
denies that she is, but admits that she might be disturbed. Arriving in 
front of her apartment, M. is startled when the building begins to 
disappear. She then undergoes a hallucination-like episode. Is she 
becoming schizophrenic or is she remembering fragments of an actual 
bizarre event? 

Painfully, M. remembers — or thinks she remembers — that she 
once was a lawyer, once had a family, and once, on a night on a farm 
when she had heard “a loud humming sound, like that of a huge 
beehive, like 1000 airplanes on the roof” had been abducted by alien 
beings. The hive-creature aliens who implanted a BB like silver ball in 
the cavity behind her right nostril revealed to her the secret of the 
fourth and filth dimensions, let her see past, future, ail space 
compressed onto the head of a pin, etc. The aliens leave her with a lot 
of false memories and with the hypnotic injunction: “It is better to 
forget. It is pointless to remember. No one will believe you. You will 
have spoken a heresy. You will be outcast.” 

As she tries to unravel the mystery of her past, M. either begins 
to travel in and out of time, or experiences that delusion. She fears 
for — and the audience must wonder about — her sanity, but then a 
second abduction occurs and the audience gets to voyage “through 
space and time” with her, leading up to her somewhat thudding 
epiphany that the visitors “travel to earth because, like all beings, they 
hope to see themselves in the face of another." 

When M. awakens back in his apartment her shocked discovery 
that she cannot account for the past four days overwhelms her. She 
awakens again in a hospital where a doctor interrogates her about her 
rambling unconscious talk about UFO experiences. M. denies each 
memory so that the doctor will not think her insane, and as she denies 
her experiences, the memory of them begins to fade once again. She 
returns to his apartment, calling herself a “normal woman, running.” 

So goes the discursive spine of 1000 Airplanes in a plot few would 
ever describe at any point as “thickening." Yet our experience of this 
production is more deeply affected by the parallel progressions of 
Glass's performed music and of Jerome Sirlin’s ever-changing, dissolv- 
ing, mutating visual projections. M. tells her story on a set built of a 
ramp steeply slanted down toward the audience, the bottom half of 
which divides the three key boardists in Glass’s ensemble from the four 
wind and wordless soprano performers. The top half of this ramp is 
surrounded by five successively smaller Mayan-doorway-like side 
panels which telescope toward the back of the stage and on which 
Sirlin’s projections create a 3-D effect which is at times further 
heightened by the use of curtains and scrims. When the steps to M.’s 
apartment are projected on the ramp it appears that she is indeed 
walking up or sitting on them, and the five side panels allow her to 
seem to pop into and suddenly disappear from each trompe I'oeil 
setting. The overall effect of this squarish arrangement, whether 
intended or not, is to turn the top part of the stage into a very large TV 
screen. Make that a stereo TV screen, because on either side of this set 
are towering banks of speakers. 

The production begins when Glass’s seven musicians, dressed in 
black jumpsuits walk on stage, down to their places on either side of 
the ramp, and begin to play. What we hear first is not music by anything 
other than Industrial Culture definition, but simply overpowering 
sound (all those airplanes) amplified to a point just short of heart 
massage capability. However, this is the only time during the produc- 
tion when the sound is so loud, and M’s monologue and Glass’s music 
have been so impressively coordinated that they never seemed to 
compete. Neither do these wonderfully talented musicians ever 
“disappear” from our awareness, as their often Devo-like frenetic 
motions make us consider the physical demands of playing Glass’s 
music. 

As this noise resolves itself into Glass’s distinctive music, a bank 
of nine to twelve slide projectors at the rear of the audience initiates 
the hypnotic sequence of Sirlin’s images — almost recognizable clouds, 
a face in the stars, some sort of mandala, a forest. Suddenly, M., whose 
black clothes give an almost ghostly quality to her shining face and 
hands, seems to materialize from one of the trees in this forest, and 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by James Morrow: 

White Noise by Don DeLillo, 1985- Trade paperback 
available in stores. This painfully witty novel is both an 
intimation of oblivion and a reminder that “science fiction” is 
happening right now, all around us. The white noise of the 
title is nothing less than death — the uniquely modem anni- 
hilation available to us through “airborne toxic events" and 
other byproducts of civilization. Reading DeLillo, you realize 
how infrequently novelists treat death (I don’t mean dying, 
grief, or loss, but the raw, creepy fact of nonexistence) with 
honesty and awe. 

The Birth of Are People's Republic of Antarctica by John 
Calvin Batchelor, 1983. Trade paperback available in stores. 
The writing is labored, the suspense is minimal, the secon- 
dary characters are a muddle, and the plot drops dead 
midway through. And yet Batchelor gets something into this 
novel — a sense of apocalyptic adventure, a feel for 
mythopoeic voyages to frigid, far-flung places — that leaves 
the average “epic fantasy” stranded in port. 

World's End by T. Coraghessan Boyle, 1987. Trade pa- 
perback recently released. If Rod Serling had been inclined 
to reshape one of Twilight Zone's numerous temporal-dis- 
placement stories into a TV miniseries, the result might have 
resembled this rich, layered, deftly-written novel. Past and 
present intermingle in the saga of Walter Van Brunt, a 
troubled hippie in search of his father. 

The Thanatos Syndrome by Walker Percy, 1987. Mass- 
market paperback recently released. This wry, theological 
medical-thriller is, among other things, an attack on pharma- 
ceutical totalitarianism — the brave new world of scientifically 
engineered happiness. While some readers may find Percy’s 
warnings reactionary, his talent for depicting the malaise and 
folly of contemporary life is as sharp here as ever. 



begins to tell her story. Some 2500 images forming more than 200 
visual environments follow: Hopperesque cityscapes, the exterior and 
interior of M’s apartment, huge clocks, a subway that dissolves into a 
nightmare of girders, vague colossal ruins, a semblance of the 
labyrinthine interior of M’s mind, a cubist view of an electronics 
superstore, the by turns mesh- and root-like interior of the spherical 
alien ship, Rorshach blot images, Georgia O’Keeffe skulls, the cos- 
mos — all of which continuously mutate, dissolving into new combina- 
tions, reappearing strangely altered or strangely familiar, intriguing 
and indecipherable. 

“The images are created in the studio with a lot of camera work," 
explains Sirlin. “Slides are processed from my original photographs, 
then I’ll overlay elements of them, matt out certain parts, and create 
a new combination of parts that adds up to new images.” Apparently 
this is wild and crazy stuff for the theater, and it is fun to look at and 
think about, but those of us who have spent even a few minutes 
watching MTV will find these visuals attractive rather than stunning, 
and will inevitably wonder whether they wouldn’t be twice as 
impressive if projected in 45, or even 60, rather than 90 minutes. Sirlin 
does bring to the theater the sense of mutability, the idea that anything 
can be edited, so well established as the hallmark of music video, but 
it must be noted that his striking, but already familiar, “avant garde” 
visuals can only remind us how many avant garde strategies have been 
appropriated, codified, and usually commodified by commercial TV. 

Many of Sirlin’s images will remind SF film watchers of that genre 
as well, evoking memories of scenes from Metropolis, The Incredible 
Shrinking Man, The Time Machine, La Jetee, and others as well. What 
I probably know best about science fiction is SF film — a claim of 
specialty some will regard as more confession than credential. 
However, Glass has specified that his model for 1 000 Airplanes was 
in fact not the opera, or the theater, but the cinema, and while I agree 
with Delany that stage illusion has been quite different from the 





illusion involved in film, it’s safe to say that Glass, Sirlin, and Hwang 
hoped to bridge that difference. One of the propositions I’ve been 
considering for the last few years is that science fiction has become so 
pervasive a cultural concern that it has overflowed the traditional genre 
boundaries of film and literature. In fact, what interests me most is an 
emerging cultural and media convergence that brings together writers, 
video artists, computer graphics experts, film and TV production, and 
performance art of the wildly different kinds represented by John 
Cage, Laurie Anderson, Kate Bush, Robert Longo, Mark Pauline, and 
more and more — Philip Glass. 

The best way for me to sum up this convergence of manically 
disparate artists is to note that their productions are not so much about 
science fiction themes or icons, as they perform SF epistemology or 
invoke science fiction’s underlying concerns through the techno- 
intensive nature of their production. In this sense, I argue (relax, I 
won’t try it here) that a performance by Mark Pauline’s self-destroying 
robots, music by Laurie Anderson or the Philip Glass scored film 
Koyaanisqatsi, and particularly many of the music videos shown on 
MTV may be among the most provocative invocations of science 
fiction thinking in our time. Indeed, as Jean Baudrillard, J. G. Ballard, 
Fredric Jameson, Bruce Sterling and virtually everyone I know who has 
either a computer or VCR have all observed, world culture in the latter 
part of the twentieth century has itself become science fictional. 
Accordingly, it’s not surprising that the art of postmodern culture more 
and more has moved the one-time fringe concerns of science fiction 
into the mainstream of daily life. When I say that our culture has itself 
become science fictional, I’m thinking (a la Sterling) less of Big Science 
spectacles like the space program and more of the smaller things that 
really envelop our lives — Nutrasweet and velcro, word processors and 
music synthesizers, air-sole running shoes, Walkmen, cable TV — 
DIGITAL EVERYTHING. And the perfect emblem of my belief is a 
recent “Dennis the Menace” cartoon in which Dennis asks: “Mommy, 
why can’t we fast-forward the microwave?” 

Now, what all this means to me for 1 000 Airplanes is that Glass’s 
production recommends itself as science fiction not because it has 
anything to do with UFOs, but because Glass’s electronic music — a 
patently high-tech phenomenon — conflates our sense of time, while 
Jerome Sirlin’s stunning photographic projections both inflate and 
deflate our sense of space. Indeed, when I learn that this production 
actually started out to be an adaptation of Wells’s War of the Worlds, 

I have to think that its collaborators were at least initially more 
interested just in doing something — or anything — generally science 
fictional than they were in exploring any particular themes. Accord- 
ingly, I find myself thinking more about its experiential than its its 
discursive impact. The hardest part of that experience for me to 
describe is Glass’s music. 

I’ve heard people who do know something about music describe 
Glass’s as minimalist, postminimalist, or (my favorite) maxi-minimalist. 
Those who don’t like its non-melodic repetitive rhythms and incre- 
mental changes have charged that Glass is “someone eternally dealing 
out the same hand from a very limited deck of cards” and have 
concluded that “Glass is to music what wallpaper is to painting.” 
However, I find much more true to my listening, the description 
offered by my colleague, Paul Ingram: 

Philip Glass’s music is the music of the nervous system 
at work, the music of synapse, the rhythm of breath and 
heartbeat, the fine distant melody of blood moving through 
capillaries. It is a music of the involuntary systems of the 
body, a music we listen to whether we know it or not, a music 
we meet for the first time with a sense of familiarity. Glass 
gives us the relentless organic chant of the shaman played 
through the finest of high tech synthesizers. 

All I know is that Glass’s rhythms remind me of those of the 
maximinimalist mother of us all, Gertrude Stein, and they have the 
same insistent impact, blurring our memories of what we heard before 
and frustrating our expectations of what is to come, thus suspending 
us in a mantra-like continuous present — the digital song of an 
increasingly digital society. Indeed, Glass prides himself on the 
technology of his score for 1000 Airplanes, calling it “very much a 



futuristic sound in terms of the way my music is presented through a 
highly evolved technology of digital sound and computer systems and 
with the new instruments (wind synthesizers), and in terms of the 
content.” And when Glass adds, “But, of course, the future is now,” I 
hear an increasingly significant refrain. To my way of thinking, time 
machines come in all shapes and sizes and Glass’s music dislocates us 
in time just as surely and more viscerally than does a standard issue 
time machine of the H. G. Wells variety. 

Back to Sirlin’s visuals, but from a slightly oblique angle. The most 
stunning displays of science fictional iconography and state of the art 
special effect technology is to be found these days not in science fiction 
film, but in music videos. Three well-crafted minutes of MTV can 
present more densely packed, breathtakingly hyper-edited, visual 
dynamite than can all but a handful of blockbuster science fiction films. 
The high-tech blowout of recent music videos simply intensified what 
was the most obvious feature of recent SF film— die privileging of 
technological special effects. Film scholar Vivian Sobchack has de- 
scribed this process as the transformation of the genre’s “‘objective’ 
representation of a ‘high’ technology into the ‘subjective’ symboliza- 
tion of a technologized ‘high.’" The same production technology 
which drives the look of music videos drives this process, as computer 
graphics and animation more and more displace what Sobchack terms 
the “wonderfully functional” depiction of science fictional concepts 
with the “functionally wonderful” showcasing of digital imaging 
capabilities. I wrestle with these mouthfuls simply because Jerome 
Sirlin’s visuals strike me as very much a part of this process, with the 
most specific link being the fact that he designed the visuals for 
Madonna’s “Who’s That Girl” world tour, giving her concerts the look 
and feel of music video technology. Boiled down, my point is that 
Sirlin’s photographic projections for 1 000 Airplanes are science 
fictional not because they show us SF icons, such as flying saucers, but 
because they dislocate our sense of space, flattening, deepening, and 
complicating our sense of the space of the stage by invoking the 
technosphere of SF special effects. 

Or, to put all this another way, 1000 Airplanes is not a science 
fictional story about UFO kidnap nearly as much as it is a science 
fictional enactment of postmodern culture — not just a chance to think 
about humanity's intersections with science and technology, but also 
a chance to experience one of its facets. And I’ve spent the time 
developing this proposition because, Hwang’s text, the part of the 
production I’ve barely mentioned, is guaranteed to strike anyone with 
any knowledge of SF as pure hokum, a remarkable jumble of cliches 
and banalities. 

Try reading some of the following lines from M.’s monologue with 
a straight face: 

And time leaves me. I step temporarily outside its 
domain. The hands of the clock become fluid. Running off 
the face like water. . . . 

All right, then! I surrender! I can no longer hold the 
universe at bay. . . . 

The world we see in a mirror. Parallel to ours, precisely 
reversed. A world with its own rules, yet dependent on ours, 
as we on it, in order to see ourselves. . . . 

I hear a voice — no, not sound waves. Something in my 
head, speaking in the voice of my own conscience. . . . 

Distance. All space compressedonto the head of the pin. 

A pin at once infinitely small and infinitely large. Its size 
dependent on whether one stands at a level with it, or looks 
down from above. . . . 

Hives. Thousands of creatures working as one. It is 
impossible to determine whether these are many beings 
conforming to one, or one being split into many. . . . 

There are visitors, who travel across the universe. Why? 

I don’t know. How? They travel because they’ve come to 
understand the role of matter over the five dimensions. There 




are always two ways to travel — the hard way . . . and the easy 
way. . . . 

After length, and width, and depth, and time, the fifth 
dimension is perception. . . . 

OK, OK — taking these lines out of both their discursive and 
dramatic context isn’t really fair, but after quite careful attention to two 
performances, I still can’t figure out what, if any, sense I’m supposed 
to make of them. Time travel, parallel universe, hive creature aliens, 
screen memories — they're all in there somewhere, somehow, organ- 
ized like a grocery list. There are also several analogies between M.’s 
treatment by the aliens and the dilemma of a rape victim — a convenient 
sociological escape hatch for audience members not so sympathetic 
to UFO abduction. The parts of the text that do seem momentarily clear 
also sound an awful lot like Whitley Strieber — the hive intelligence, the 
screen memories, the importance of smell as a mnemonic cue, the 
running. And the parts of the text that seem most innovative sound an 
awful lot like P. D. Ouspensky — all the stuff about the fourth and fifth 
dimensions, the importance of mysticism (at one point, inexplicably, 
M. starts describing a Zen monk who seems to have pretty much 
figured out everything the aliens know — another conceptual escape 
hatch for uncomfortable audiences), and other vague references that 
suggest more than a passing acquaintance with Ouspensky’s Ter Hum 
Organum. 

Having listed some of my objections to this text, let me quickly 
add that, somehow, the goofy thing is made to work dramatically in 
the respectively fine portrayals of M. by Jodi Long and Patrick 
O’Connell. If nothing else, they make M.’s anguish very real to us and 
make clear the intensity of her central dilemma — -whether to be true 
to her painfully recovered memories and run the almost sure risk of 
ridicule, or to deny those memories at the expense of sacrificing her 
identity. Perhaps this monologue does manage to be effective, 
because, as one of my friends suggested, “It’s exactly what I might 
expect to hear from a very disturbed New York copy shop worker," 
but I have to believe that kind of realism was far from Hwang’s goal. 

Indeed, I have to believe that Hwang had by far the toughest part 
of this collaboration, a part with which he was at times less than 
comfortable. In the promotional videotape, MCed by theater critic John 
Howell, who has apparently signed on as a principal PR figure for 1 000 
Airplanes, Hwang explains that he, Glass, and Sirlin met over a six 
month period to develop the ideas in the text, and he even notes that 
he had a list of “things Jerry and Philip wanted in the text, which I then 
tried to incorporate." When asked by an almost smirking John Howell 
whether science fiction was a “latent or new interest,” Hwang 
dismisses any science fiction aspects and says that he thinks of the text 
as concerned with “identity and digging up memories from the past.” 
Revealing precisely the smug, high-culture ignorance that got me 
going on this piece in the first place, critic Howell then helpfully 
suggests: “We should maybe de-emphasize the fiction component of 
science fiction. I think that there’s a common preconception that 
means complete fantasy, mythology, going to a planet where everyone 
looks strange (this latter comment accompanied by a palms down 
wiggling of the critic’s fingers, as if he was trying to get something 
gooey off his hands). Hwang responds: 

I am talking about what is essentially an internal search, 



although it may have sort of scientific trappings or outer 
space elements to it. All the real interesting human dilemmas 
are basically internal searches and that to me seems the root 
of any good drama whether you’re writing about outer space 
p>eop>le or transvestites. 

Apart from the troubling implications of that final pairing, 
Hwang’s view makes good sense to me. However, it precisely raises 
the SF theater problem examined by Delany of distinguishing on the 
stage internal from external reality. And, at this point in the tape, Glass 
chimes in with his view that 1000 Airplanes is “not really science; it’s 
allegory. It’s not really fiction; it pretends to be documentary in many 
ways.” 

These comments, essentially aesthetic disclaimers, intrigue me, 
because, on the other hand, the collaborators wanted to present UFO 
abduction as a reality. “We all decided we wanted to have the actual 
contact,” explains Sirlin, “not just the thinking about it, not just the 
ruminating or the paranoia. There should be a point in the story at 
which it really happens.” There is, sort of, and it does, I think, but 
following M.’s “entry” into to projected labyrinth of his own mind (“I 
find webs up>on webs. What a mess!"), exactly how is the audience 
supposed to take his on stage abduction, the alien arrival signalled by 
his describing how the furniture started bouncing around in his 
apartment and how “the carpet rolls itself up, then springs back out 
again"? 

Oh well, for all the visual and aural impact, there are some 
bothersome inconsistencies and outright contradictions here. But I 
hope I’ve been able why an informal phenomenology of 1000 
Airplanes may be worth thinking about so we can celebrate what is 
promising and isolate what is troubl ing in this production. In the winter 
85/86 Interzone Nick Lowe called for: 

a kind of theatre that shares the ambitions of radical 
prose sf, but exploits the unique richness of live perform- 
ance. Such a theatre would probe speculative perspectives 
on history, technology, consciousness and change, using 
fantasy not just to entertain, but to redraw the cognitive limits 
of experience and imagination .... And it would blast your 
brain eyes-first through the rafters. 

Somewhat less hopefully, in this September's NYRSF Samuel 
Delany announced his readiness for “the next science fiction theater 
piece that comes along to triumph over all " the kinds of inherent 
staging problems he had discussed: 

When these problems are solved, the work will strike the 
knowledgeable as both more than SF and other than theater — because 
the whole set of framing and expectational conventions will have to 
be largely adjusted. It may even seem dangerous, disturbing, and — 
bless us — new. 

Philip Glass’s 1000 Airplanes on the Roof does not live up to either 
of these visions, but it may be a significant step toward the realization 
of both. Much in it is new and moments in it may indeed blast your 
eyes — if not your brain — through the rafters. And besides, as science 
fiction music dramas go, it’s not only the most impressive game in 
town, but almost the only one. ff>- 



Brooks Landon teaches literature and film at the University of Iowa. 



Fire on the Mountain by Terry Bisson 

New York: Morrow, 1988, $16.95 hardcover, 167 pp. 

Reviewed by Frank Dietz 



John Brown’ s raid on Harper’s Ferry in 1859 can surely be called 
one of the most quixotic episodes in American history. His failed 
attempt to start a slave rebellion gains added significance when one 
remembers that among the soldiers who fought and arrested Brown 
and his followers was a West Point graduate named Robert E. Lee. As 
Herman Melville wrote in his poem ‘The Portent,” this man was “Weird 



John Brown/The meteor of the war.” 

In Terry Bisson’s Fire on the Mountain Brown is the meteor of a 
different war, one that ends in the creation of a Southern black nation, 
Nova Africa. Bisson bases a whole alternative time track on the success 
of Brown’s — or, in this continuum John Brown’s and Harriet 
Tubman’s — attack. The utopian world created by the successful raid 




on Harper’s Ferry is presented through several perspectives. In 1959 who concludes: "That’s why I don’t like science fiction. It’s always junk 
Yasmin Abraham Martin Odinga, an archeologist, drives to Harper’s like that. I’ll take the real world, thanks.” This remark is not only an 

Ferry to donate the memoirs of her great-grandfather, A, Abraham, to example of playful self-irony, but also a necessary result of the 

the local museum. Written in 1909, these describe events immediately relativistic view of history always inherent in allohistorical fiction. Who 

following the raid from Abraham’s perspective as a twelve-year old. are we to smile about Harriet’s words? 

Besides Abraham’s memoirs there are also the letters of Thomas John M. Ford has criticized Fire on the Mountain in a previous 

Hunter, the son of a Virginia planter, who aided Brown’s troops as a issue of The New York Review of Science Fiction for being a book in 

physician. These varied perspectives allow Bisson not only to present which everthing “happens by magic.” While there certainly are 

the events that created the alternative timeline but also to balance inconsistencies (not the least being Brown’s relatively easy victory), 
historical overview and character development. this misses the point. All utopias — and I would definitely include 

Yasmin’s personal problems (her husband died years earlier on Bisson’s book in this genre — happen by magic, as they envision a total 
a mission to Mars and she is afraid to tell her teenage daughter that she transformation of society. All utopias suffer from a certain thinness in 
is pregnant by her African lover) make the socialist society of Nova comparison with our actual world. What makes allohistorical utopias 
Africa appear much more lifelike than is the case with most utopian interesting is not the completeness or absolute consistency of their 
societies. Neither Yasmin, nor her daughter, nor Grissom, the museum blueprint for an alternative society, but their challenge to the reader’s 
director who acts as their guide to the historical sites, fit into the asummption of the normal, or natural course of history. They share this 
traditional stereotype of perpetually happy Utopians. effect of defamiliarization or estrangement, as Darko Suvin calls it, with 

The reader catches only occasional glimpses of the world beyond spatial or temporal utopias, but add a further twist to it. While other 
the immediate setting. These allvisions are all the more tantalizing as utopioas are presented as existing on the same plane of reality as the 
they indicate a radically different world. Herds of bison still roam North outside world, allohistorical utopias do not an therefore can be 
America, and environmental pollution appears to be unknown. Africa reached neither by spaceship nor by time machine. Thus books like 
is the cultural and technological center of the world, an Africa that Fire on the Mountain or Stefan Heym’s Schwarzenberg foreground the 
liberated herself from colonialism in the nineteenth century. There is ambivalence of utopian fiction. They undermine our belief in the 
no mention of the two world wars; instead the most significant event inevitability of history, but at the same time they reveal their alternative 
of the twentieth century is a revolution that has transformed the societies to be literally “no-places.” In doing so, they follow the main 
Northern remainder of the USA into the USSA (presumably “United trend of utopian literature in the 1970s and 1980s — not to offer 
Socialist States of America”) in the 1940s. supposedly perfect solutions but to write what Lars Gustaffson has 

Like Phil Dick’s The Man in the High Castle, this novel also termed “counterfictions,” whose main purpose is to provide an outside 
introduces a book which speculates on an alternative history that turns standard by which society as a whole can be measured. Bisson’s Fire 
out to be ours. This book, entitled John Brown's Body, is given to on the Mountain may gloss over several historical improbabilities, but 
Grissom by a reactionary white lady together with letters written by her it certainly does offer an alternative perspective on some of our most 
uncle, Thomas Hunter, at the time of the War of Black Independence, deeply engrained ideas about American history. 

The historical events envisioned in John Brown's Body appear alto- 

gether gruesome and unplausible to Yasmin and her daughter Harriet, Dr. Frank Dietz teaches English at Austin Community College. 

The Queen of the Damned by Anne Rice 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, October 1988; $18.95 he; 450 pp. 

Reviewed by Greg Cox 

£> 

Most of the million or so readers who by this bestseller, I suspect, place prior to the events of Interview, and the focus is less on a few 
will be unable to comprehend The Queen of the Damned without specific vampires, Louis and Lestat, than on the species itself, its history 
having first read the preceding two volumes in what is now called “The and nature. Through the travels of young Lestat, we encounter several 
Vampire Chronicles.” Certainly, as a reviewer, I find it necessary to go different vampire societies and philosophies. Older vampires reveal 
back to the beginning.... their own pasts, extending further and further back into antiquity. 

Interview with the Vampire (Knopf, 1976) was Rice’s first big Medieval vampires. Druidic vampires. Vampires from the time of the 
success: a moody, first-person account of the life and experiences of Pharaohs.... 

Louis, a 210-year-old gentleman Undead. Interview was an instant It’s a very different book from its predecessor: faster-paced, more 
classic, although not for the reasons usually put forth by uninformed action-oriented. Although benefiting from the same dark sensuality, 
mainstream reviewers, i.e. that nobody had ever created a sympathetic this is more of a world-building novel, a feat of imaginary history, and 
vampire before (c’mon, didn’t these people ever watch Dark Shad- fascinating in its own way. Ominously, however, it ends with a 
owsHJ, that no one had ever told a story from a vampire’s p>oint of view shameless cliffhanger and the promise that “The Vampire Chronicles 
before (except in several old issues of 'Weird Tales), or that, by god, will continue." 

she even came up with crazy notion of a child vampire (as did, for And now we have The Queen of the Damned, in which Rice 

instance, William Tenn in 1948). It was not the novelty of her ideas that continues to explore and complicate her world of vampires, focussing 
made Rice’s book memorable, but rather her style. Interview is full of first on the ten days preceding the (non)conclusion of Lestat (in 
luxurious prose and rich, sensual detail; the novel as a whole has the essence, a 224-p>age flashback!), and eventually detailing the ancient 
quality of a languorous, erotic dream. It is not a thriller, or even a Egyptian roots of vampirism itself. All of Rice’s vampires reappear — 
conventional horror novel. Rice jettisons the Good vs. Evil plotting of even the dead child-vampire from Interview makes a ghostly cameo — 
such books as ’ Salem's Lot (published the year before) to present a plus several new characters, including the Talamasca, a society of 
vampire novel by and for vampires. With the exception of the human parapsychologists who actually have little to do with the events 
Interviewer himself, an essentially passive character, all the major of this book, but are obviously intended for big things in future 

characters are nosferatu. Mortal men and women pass in and out of Chronicles. All of these characters, living and Undead, have read both 

the narrative without effect: innocent, unknowing, and ephemeral. It Interview and Lestat (never mind the overlap between the latter and 

is the vampire life that Rice wishes to describe, and does so, deftly The Queen of the Damned'), and much time is spent reviewing What 
portraying a hidden world that is exciting, erotic, and — ultimately — Has Gone On Before. 

empty. On a chapter-by-chapter, scene-by-scene level, there is much that 

Interview also comes to a satisfying, if downbeat, conclusion and is vivid and entertaining in Queen. In particular, there’s “The Short 
stood alone, not as part of any Chronicles, for close to a decade. Happy Life of Baby Jenks and the Fang Gang,” a story-within-the-story 

Lestat is the vampire who transformed Louis, and The Vampire about outlaw vampire bikers of the The Lost Boys and Near Dark 

LestatC Knopf, 1985) is not so much a sequel as an attempt to place the variety, and “The Story of Daniel, the Devil’s Minion,” in which we 
earlier book within the context of a larger canvass. Most of Lestattakes finally find out what happened to the Interviewer from the original 




novel. All in all, though, Queen is a rather crowded, fragmented, and 
awkwardly constructed book, full of detours, flashbacks, and subplots 
that don’t necessarily resolve themselves this book, as well as an excess 
of excerpts from the poetry of Stan Rice, the author’s husband. The 
latter seems not only self-indulgent, but also inconsistent with the 
internal logic of the book; why would Lestat, the supposed author of 
Queen, feel obliged to quote Stan Rice at every opportunity? 

More importantly, Interview with the Vampire has by now beget 
an ongoing, increasingly self-referential, vampire soap opera starring 
Lestat and Louis as a sinister version of series heroes like Kirk and 
Spock, Barnabas and Quentin, or the Lone Ranger and Tonto. (The 
somber, introspective Louis definitely seems to have become a mere 



sidekick to the flashier Lestat.) As even Lestat admits at the beginning 
of Queen: “Our world — our little private realm — is smaller and darker 
and safer than ever.” 

All of which sounds more derisive than perhaps the book 
warrants; if Interview was a vampire novel for vampires, then The 
Queen of Ate Damned is an Anne Rice novel for Anne Rice fans. This 
is not quite the same thing, but, as long as she maintains her high level 
of invention and style, it’s not something to pass up. 

Still, is it too much to hope that The Vampire Chronicles will soon 
come to an end, instead of going the way of Pern, Foundation, or 
Dune — books that merely evoke and remind us of good and original 
works. 



Kathryn Cramer 

Sincerity and Doom: 

An Eventual Review of James Morrow’s This Is the Way the World Ends 

(New York: Henry Holt, 1986; out of print, but Ace pb forthcoming in May 1989) 
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Forbidden Knowledge 

Marketing in its ultimate form is death to literature. It is a form of 
forbidden knowledge. If the marketing people really figured out how 
to sell books without matters of content or quality entering into it, they 
wouldn’t need authors. And they wouldn’t be able to resist. They could 
turn out mass produced books without troublesome and unnecessary 
craftspeople. Only sentiment would prevent them. And while senti- 
ment has sometimes slowed the process of mechanization and of 
rationalization of production, it almost never stops it. Books would 
become like cloth. Like shoes. Like furniture, and window panes, and 
canned vegetables. The author could go the way of the smith, the 
cobbler, the weaver, the seamstress. Perhaps there might be a few 
“handcrafted” books around, but most books could be manufactured. 
The “handcrafted” books would be one of the guilty pleasures of the 
people who worked in the marketing departments and of the editors 
who acquired the books from computer firms and put them into 
production. This is how the could appease their love of books after the 
Death of Literature. The books that everyone else read would all be 
written by computers. In automated prose factories. Think of that. 

There is a theory — one that I loathe and despise in its usual 
applications — which precisely and accurately describes the way 
thought itself is mishandled in publishing. It is the theory of memes. 
A meme is a unit of information, to be thought of like a gene. 

The purpose of a meme is to replicate itself. Memes are subject 
to natural selection: A successful meme is replicated hundreds or 
millions of times. An unsuccessful meme dies a quick, quiet, and 
unnoticed death. Memes are also subject to mutation. The history of 
ideas can be conceived of as a kind of genetic evolution. (The usual 
application of the theory.) It doesn’t matter with regard to the theory, 
whether an idea is improved upon or whether it is merely changed in 
translation. Both are considered mutations. 

As a general way of describing how thoughts and ideas work, I 
find this theory at best over-simplified, and at worst malign; the latter 
because the theory of memes reduces ideas to their most literal 
interpretations. 

As a meme, This Is the Way the World Ends is an aggregate meme 
which says ‘Nuclear war is bad and if you don’t do anything to stop 
it it’s going to happen and it will be partially your fault that everyone 
is dead and that the past, present, and future have all become 
meaningless.’ But if that is all the book meant, I would like it far less 
than I do. 

Because there exists, in the book, a metaphoric morphism 
between ordinary human despair and our situation with regard to 
nuclear war, it is also a novel about human despair. George Paxton’s 
daughter Holly becomes symbolic of what is valuable about the self. 
It is, in effect, a psychological novel about depression and about how 
much worse one’s situation will become if one cannot bring oneself 
to relinquish the illusion of innocence in favor of solving whatever the 
problems are, no matter how large and frightening. 



And in being a novel which is simultaneously about nuclear war 
and despair, it becomes a novel about the relation between the two, 
and hence a novel about the psychology of politics. Why do people 
do what they do? Why do they refuse to do the things that they ought? 

This same method of interpretation can be applied to various of 
the novels of Greg Benford (.Across the Sea of Suns and Great Sky River 
in particular) to good effect. They become psychological novels about 
the process and necessity of scientific thought. 

If one applies the method to Stanislaw Lem’s Fiasco, it becomes 
a psychological novel about the impossibility of having relationships 
with women; that really set me to giggling when I first figured it out! 

The theory of memes would discount the existence of metaphor 
in art, which makes it wholly inadequate to the task of describing the 
way information is, in general, transmitted. 

Also, for me, there is a very large difference between a refinement 
of an idea and its inaccurate replication. 

What I find particularly accurate about the theory of memes when 
applied to the publishing industry is that mutation is an abnormal 
occurrence in the theory, and while mutation is also the mechanism 
by which complexity and sophistication are achieved, its real value can 
only be noticed after the fact. The desired process is the creation of 
simple, easily replicable memes which can go forth, be fruitful, and 
multiply. 

The problem with Roger Elwood’s memes is that they were like 
tribbles: bom pregnant; so eager to reproduce that they kill the ecology 
before they ever get established. What packagers sell, with the best of 
intentions I’m sure, are memes. Not books. They sell messages which 
say "Everything is fine. Pass it on,” which can pass through the great 
multiheaded beast that is Publishing without ever causing the slightest 
ripple of mutative thought to pass through any of its many heads. All 
marketing that deliberately avoids the issues of quality and content 
adheres to the valuation system of the theory of memes. And memes, 
as ideas, are — in the end — meaningless because ideas divorced from 
thought are meaningless. Memes might as well be produced by 
computers because the act of creation becomes so meaningless and 
devalued that it is perhaps more humane to free people from this 
pointless exercise and turn it over to machines. 

This is an intentional exaggeration. The Entropy Effect by Vonda 
McIntyre is both a Star Trek novel and a good book. But for the 
purposes of the ultimate marketing strategy, it need not have been. 
Great art can be created to assignment, but can you expect one great 
Chevrolet? And how would you find it? One great Kleenex tissue? One 
great bandaid? One great can of Jolly Green Giant asparagus? One great 
tablet of Excedrin? Or indeed, one great Harlequin romance? Books 
like The Entropy Effect can only be written in an environment where 
most books aren’t criteria novels. In the world where Elwood won the 
Second World War, you’ll never have to read a book you don’t 
understand. But then again, you’ll never read a really great one either. 

Asking that a particular piece be done to specifications need not 
be bad. Rather it is the conservation of thought that is so aesthetically 




damaging. Contrast, for example, the sonnet to the Harlequin ro- 
mance. While both are, in their own way, very narrow forms, we 
expect that those who write sonnets will put in intense effort and 
thought. Whereas we expect very little of those who write romances 
except that they fill the space between covers with a bunch of words 
that go through the motions of the kind of plot that other Harlequin 
romances have. 

The trick to aesthetically useful packaging is to find a concept that 
can be explained to a sales force while at the same time demanding 
serious effort and thought from all of those involved with the creation 
of the book. This approach still allows the sales and distribution system 
to behave the same way it does with any other book. 

Universal Book Doom 

Perhaps the most subtle, although in the long run no less virulent, 
form of the meme disease in publishing is the passive-aggressive 
editor; the editor who masquerades (fooling even him or herself) as 
one receptive to the Great Literature produced in the sf field; the 
conservative, though overtly liberal ish editor who, when asked what 
he or she wants will give only the vaguest answers in terms of 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Terri Windling: 

Saints and Strangers. Short stories by Angela Carter. 

Hearts of Wood. Short stories by William Kotzwinkle, in 
a nice edition from David Godine, Publisher. 

y Egypt by John Crowley. 

Kindergarten by Peter Rushford, an extraordinary novel 
mixing the Hansel and Gretel tale with a contemporary 
English story. Winner of the Hawthorden Prize. (Knopf, 
publisher.) 

Disenchantments: An Anthology of Modem Fairy Tale 
Poetry edited by Wolfgang Mieder and published by Univer- 
sity Press of New England. Beautiful stuff here, including 
selections from Anne Sexton’s Transformations. 

The Brothers Grimm by Jack Zipes, a collection of bio- 
graphical and scholarly essays from a leading fairy tale 
translator and editor. 

Early SpringbyTove Ditlevsen, a moving prose account 
of becoming a writer against all odds from one of Denmark’s 
major poets. Ditlevsen really captures the feel of a poor 
working class childhood and the special magic of books in 
a bookless environment. (Recommended to me by Midori 
Snyder. Available in translation from Seabury Press.) 

The Years tvilh Ross by James Thurber, his reminiscences 
about working for the volatile editor of The New Yorker. 
Some things about New York editorial life never change. . . 

The Life in the Studio by Nancy Hale, a collection of 
biographical stories about growing up as the child of two 
American Impressionist painters — wonderfully written, and 
particularly interesting to anyone trying to make a two-artist 
(writer, etc.) marriage work. Sadly, Nancy Hale died this year. 
(Little, Brown, publisher.) 

Peter Pan by J.M. Barrie. I only knew the Disney-ized 
versions until Ellen Kushner sat me down with a copy of the 
original. Terrifically strange and snotty. 

Charles Keeping’s illustrated The Lady of Shalctt (by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson) — gorgeous black and white illustra- 
tions, macabre yet with PreRaphaelite echoes. From Oxford 
University Press. 

Neighboring Lives by Charles Naylor and Thomas M. 
Disch. Alright, I lied — I read this several years ago, but I’m 
recommending it anyway. Same goes for Islandia by Tappan 
King’s grandpa, Austin Tappan Wright. 
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marketing category. 

When asked for specifics about what, say, a term like hard science 
fiction means (or contemporary fantasy, or horror, or sword and 
sorcery, or whatever), and told “Don’t tell me you want more hard 
science fiction if you can’t tell me what it does. Tell me what hard 
science fiction does and I will do that thing!” will respond "I can’t tell 
you what to write.” (I actually witnessed such an exchange. But I will 
do the editor, whom I basically like, the favor of not naming names. 
This particular editor is less deserving of public criticism on this score 
than a number of others I can think of.) 

What this kind of editor does is lie in wait for the criteria novel. 
Although the criteria for this kind of criteria novel are quite different 
and usually more subtle than those of the Elwood or Del Rey variety, 
they are no less real. The refusal to discuss overtly what it is that a kind 
of book does is a refusal to deal with what content there is in the 
particular form for which the editor is asking. If the carefully crafted 
novels — written by the most talented and promising writers in the 
science fiction and fantasy fields — fail to meet the unspoken criteria 
(the ones that anyone whose been around should have picked up, so 
no one has to talk about them) the editor will simply reject the books 
(brilliant or otherwise). If significant percentages of the editors in the 
field are looking for novels which meet the same criteria, authors 
censor themselves to make sure that they are not wasting years of their 
lives on books that no one will publish. 

If editors refuse to discuss the meaning of the kinds of books they 
are looking for, then they are looking for memes, not literature. (While 
this may not be universally true, and I can believe in the occasional 
idiot-savant, I cannot believe in six or seven of them in analogous jobs 
as science fiction editors at various competing publishers.) This variety 
of the meme disease leads more slowly to the Death of Literature than 
the other varieties, but it feeds the other varieties of the disease, and 
worse still, it takes the highs off of what can be achieved. 

What is most tragic and pointless about the preference for memes 
over living, breathing thought, is that the criteria novel has a far shorter 
shelf-life that the novel of thought and ideas. Furthermore, publishers 
buy rights to books for the term of copyright. Given current copyright 
law, the publishers will own rights to books now being bought (unless 
rights are reverted) until fifty years after the author’s death. Does all this 
conservation of thought make fiscal sense? It is my honest opinion that 
it does not. 

The grim future I have forecast is a world in which 99% of all 
books are written by computers; a world in which a few handcrafted 
books — novelties, if you will — are still written by live human beings. 
The occasional grammatical or spelling error is merely a charming 
piece of evidence that the book was written by a fallible human being. 
And although these handcrafted books may have the occasional flaw, 
they have a vitality that one just can’t find in the cheaper though more 
perfect mass produced (computer-written) novels. They are bought 
by the nostalgic and the sentimental, (and often by those who work 
in publishing.) No one else much cares about the difference. Is that so 
bad? No. Sad perhaps. But not nearly so bad as some futures of which 
we might conceive. 

What about a future in which everybody died? 

(Extinction. Period. The End. The whole bit.) 

While the risk in publishing is the Death of Literature, the risk in 
politics is the death of everyone. And politics is even more meme- 
ridden than publishing. 

Pushbutton Politics 

The world is complicated, and trying to understand the workings 
of even the most commonplace political body is like trying to see the 
shape of smoke. In the last days of my career as a student politician, 

I had a sudden realization that if my allies and I couldn’t reliably 
understand the goings on in the office of the university president, how 
on Earth could we expect to be able to understand what went on in 
the White House? How could we convince other people that we 
understood what was going on without lying to them? 

But politics has an urgency and immediacy to it that is almost 
irresistible. Once one has discovered the Awful Truth about an issue, 
the political message must get out to as many people as possible as fast 





as possible. If people aren’t "mobilized” within days, weeks or months, 
the political battle may be lost. And in contemporary politics, too many 
lost battles can mean the end of the world. 

The nature of politics can force the most intelligent and sincere 
person to break political action down into the game of ... 

PUSHBUTTON POLITICS 

Step 1: Theory 

Figure out what political theories and modes of analysis seem 
most appropriate to reality. Often a period of deep introspection, this 
can be the point when you become politicized — analogous to the 
point of religious conversion. However, this can also be a much more 
level-headed, less introspective search for organizing issues (i.e.: 
issues around which one can get other people organized.) 

Step 2: Goals 

Follow these analyses to their logical conclusions. Decide what 
needs to be done. Does abortion need to be outlawed? Do we need 
unilateral disarmament? Do we need to boycott Japanese goods until 
the Japanese stop killing whales? Do we need to stop the exploitation 
of migrant workers? Do we need a bottle bill? Do we need to force 
South Africa to give up apartheid? 

This is the time to join an organization (if you don’t already belong 
to one), or start one of your own. Established organizations tend to 
have more credibility and look better on your law school application 
(law school applications being an unpleasantly common motivation 
for political activism, particularly among p>eople involved in organiza- 
tions like the ACLU. I gather that law school applications must put a 
high value on “demonstrated leadership qualities” or some such). But 
if you invent your own, you can be your own boss. You are answerable 
to no one, at least for the first little while. All you need is a catchy name 
associated with your chosen issue and maybe some letterhead. 

Step 3: Slogans 

Frame these conclusions in terms of easy to understand rhetoric. 
“You can’t hug a child with nuclear arms” or “If guns are outlawed, only 
outlaws will have guns,” or “Chile Libre” or “Nixon’s the one,” or 
“Preserve Human Life,” or “Atomkraft, Nein Danke,” or "Save the 
Whale.” 

Political rhetoric necessarily oversimplifies the way things are. In 
order to communicate the message to as many p>eople as possible, it 
must be simple and emotionally appealing, ideally involving the 
welfare of children or furry creatures with big brown eyes. Linking the 
issues to the bill of rights is another good strategy. Naked self-interest 
works best on Republicans who are less embarrassed about putting 
their own economic interests first. 

Step 4: Education 

Take your slogans, your photos of aborted fetuses or of Hiroshima 
victims, your statistics showing that the local residents may get cancer 
if they don’t act now, and get them into as many newspaper, on as 
many television stations, onto as many radio stations a s possible. 

I once created an organizational letterhead in an hour and a half 
because I had to get a news release into the mail that day. The news 
release on my spanking new letterhead got me onto four radio station, 
and two television stations, and into five newspapers. I got the lead 
editorial in The Seattle Times and I got into the Quotes of the Week 
column in the same paper. And all this for an issue so astonishingly 
dumb that I blush to remember it. (Something to the effect of getting 
a student politician onto the U. W. Board of Regents, an idea that 
appals me now.) 

The most vile and insipid example of this stage of Pushbutton 
Politics I’ve seen lately is the video of Michael Jackson’s “Man In the 
Mirror” which misappropriates 90% of the most powerful and political 
visual images of the twentieth century to the political end of generating 
outgushings of vague, ill-defined political feeling in the direction of 
a message something to the effect of 'if you’ll just improve yourself a 
little, maybe part your hair differently or get a nose job, fewer children 
in Ethiopia will go hungry’ — and, inevitably, outgushings of money. 

There is nothing particularly wrong with politically oriented 
music which goes after one or two or three related political nerves — 
“Ohio” (Neil Young) or “A Hard Rain’s A Gonna Fall,” (Bob Dylan) for 
example — even if the records in question are particularly successful 
and generate lots of money. But in the case of the “Man in the Mirror,” 
because Michael Jackson strikes at nearly every political nerve of the 



twentieth century, no matter how unrelated (Watch the video and list 
for me what he left out!) the only emotional authentic unifier is the 
response of giving money. 

This part of the game is often euphemistically called “education.” 

By this point in the game, these sincere and intelligent people, 
who could build up great castles of theory at the beginning, have 
begun to believe that the world is actually as simple as their rhetoric 
suggests. Outsiders who basically agree on the issues, but refuse to see 
the world painted only in the primary colors allowed by the rhetoric, 
and who therefore refuse to give money, seem after a whUe to be our 
enemies rather than our friends. Is it any wonder, then, that otherwise 
intelligent people could mistake their own propagandizing for educa- 
tion? 

Electoral politics is even more soul-destroying than issue-ori- 
ented politics. In order to campaign for Jesse Jackson or George Bush 
or Lyndon Larouche or whomever, you have to fool yourself into 
believing (at least temp>orarily) that you would really like for, say, 
George Bush to be president. If you come the conclusion that you 
cannot vote for or work for any of the candidates, you abdicate what 
power and authority the electoral process has given you. 

So instead you bend, spindle and mutilate reality until your 
conscience will let you work for the candidate in question. If you are 
not sincere in your commitment to that candidate, you cannot 
convince other people. Therefore, you become sincere. It is this 
necessity for sincerity — required by most all forms of political action — 
that is most malign when combined with conservation of thought. The 
result is, to put it abstractly, a high degree of reality distortion. 

Step 5: Organizing 

Collect phone numbers and addresses of large numbers of people 
who responded to the initial push. Think up simple ways (preferably 
involving money) for them to echo, over and over again, the 
oversimplified version of reality that was invented in steps 3 and 4. 
Invite them to meetings. Think up small projects for them to work on 
so that they can be called upon to help. Leafleting. Voter registration. 
Tabling. Demonstrations are particularly good for this except that they 
to cost money rather than raise it, and you never see a lot of those 
p>eople again. Aggressively selling memberships to your organization 
is a good way to raise money and give people a feeling of belonging. 
Then you have a list; a constituency; so when you go to speak to the 
state legislature, you can claim to be sp>eaking for 30,000 people. Issue 
membership cards. Send out newsletters to those who bought mem- 
berships so that they can be educated: informed of the current phrases 
used by the Politically Correct. 

Aside: A political act can often mean something entirely different 
from what those involved thought they meant by it. Having been 
involved in student politics at the University of Washington, I stayed 
away at Columbia because this time I wanted to graduate. 

I arrived during the times of the anti-apartheid demonstrations 
(circa 1985), the goal being to get the university to divest itself of its 
South African holdings. The Columbia demonstrations had just made 
the front page of The New York Times. 

Do you know what it means to have a class boycott for weeks on 
end at an Ivy League school? It means that the students involved are 
willing to drop the class or classes they are cutting, usually meaning 
that they will have to take those classes again. The usual class is three 
credits. A credit costs three hundred and ninety five dollars. One 
semester-long class therefore costs at least a thousand dollars. If you 
drop enough classes, you have to repeat the whole semester. A 
semester costs six or seven thousand dollars. If, over the course of your 
college career, you have to repeat two semesters, we’re talking about 
fourteen thousand dollars. In tuition alone. Never mind dorm ex- 
penses in New York City. 

When I was at the University of Washington, yes, I dropped a 
whole lot of classes because political stuff got in the way. But my 
tuition per quarter was less than these people were paying per credit. 

There were millions of dollars of financial security sitting on the 
front steps of Hamilton Hall — bright, hardworking, sincere people all 
repeating the same simplistic slogans that appeared on the signs, 
buttons, and pamphlets (in unison on the steps of Hamilton Hall or in 
small groups, later on in the cafe). There was, as I recall, a core group 
of fifty or more students involved. These were the ones who stood a 




good chance of losing a semester. The hundreds of others with a more 
casual involvement might only have to drop one class. Good cause or 
not, with tuition at the level it was (I’m sure it’s even higher now), the 
class boycotts at Columbia were the financial equivalent of the 
thousand dollar a plate Republican fundraisers. 

Is this what the anti-apartheid demonstrators thought they meant 7 
Of course not. They were doing their part in a battle between Right and 
Wrong being fought half the world away in South Africa. That’s what 
their buttons and slogans told them about themselves. And that’s what 
they sincerely believed. 

On the other hand, one happening at Columbia which actually 
moved me to tears was the Chemistry Department’s celebration of 
Neils Bohr’s birthday. I happened across it between classes, walking 
across campus. There was a crowd, and people giving speeches, and 
a table with punch and cookies, and carrels illustrating his most 
important experiments. From a distance, it looked like just another 
political rally, or perhaps a rally of the staff union. I came over to find 
out what was going on, and was most pleasantly surprised: the man 
with the microphone was talking about Bohr’s importance in the 
history of chemistry. It was wonderful, and it still makes me feel good 
to think about those chemists staging a rally on the issue of the 
excitements of science! 

Step 6: Fundraising 

If you need an operating budget for your organization, repeat 
steps 1-5 using issues with broader and broader appeal (and usually 
with less and less real significance.) 

If you need money for world revolution, sell your constituency on 
nuclear disarmament. If you need money for nuclear disarmament, sell 
them on pushing for clean-ups of toxic waste dumps. If you need 



money for clean-ups of toxic waste dumps, sell them on a bottle bill. 
If you need money for a bottle bill, sell them on better warranties for 
toasters. No issue is too minor or too stupid to work on if it will raise 
money for what’s really important to you. 

Realize that the kind of people I’m talking about work themselves 
into exhaustion for no money, or for so little money as to make people 
who work in publishing look rich. They are trying to part you from 
your fifteen bucks so that their organization won’t go under. Once their 
organization has an office and a phone and a Xerox machine and is 
paying them — if they’re lucky — a salary of maybe four hundred a 
month, they have overhead to cover. If advertising their voter 
registration campaign raises bucks faster than soliciting donations for 
civil disobedience at the Pentagon, guess what they put on their 
membership flyers? Yes, they do a voter registration campaign. But in 
their hearts they know that’s not why they raised the money. 

One of the most astonishing things about politics is that the 
political organizer has a whole lot more in common with Harlequin’s 
Mr. O’Keefe than one might expect. Because of the personal sacrifices 
involved, because these people have forsaken the pursuit of personal 
financial security in favor of the greater good, and because political 
organizations have no tangible goods or services to sell, over time the 
organizer’s attitudes toward issues come to resemble Mr. O'Keefe’s 
attitude toward books: “our [Harlequin’s] success has always been right 
up front or not at all.” The making of organizing issues converges to 
the making of the Harlequin romance: criteria politics. If you make the 
people think, they will become less reliable in their gifts of money. So 
instead of an opportunity to think, they are given a predictable political 
experience. 

[To be concluded next issue . . J 



M. J. Engh 

Science Fiction Poetry: A Rejoinder 
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I began Andrew Joron’s article on “SF Poetry: A New Genre” 
(.Synergy, Volume 2) with interest, since I’d just read one of his poems 
with enjoyment. I was disappointed. 

It’s not unusual for a practitioner to be better at practice than at 
preaching. But I suspect that Joron’s article mirrors some widely held 
misapprehensions. That calls for a reply. 

To recapitulate my understanding of Joron’s argument: Science 
fiction is an experimental or speculative literary genre. Prose SF does 
its experimenting and speculating through plot and character, not 
style. SF poetry — since poetry by its nature operates “by means of a 
musical language and imagery" — must experiment and speculate 
through language and imagery. Literary forms are always conditioned 
by technology and economics (among other things), and writers 
always develop and use forms and techniques appropriate to the 
problems and needs of their own day. Rhyme and regular meter come 
from medieval court poetry, where they served as memory aids for oral 
recitation and reflected an unchanging, hierarchical social pattern. 
When, in the late middle ages, the new bourgeois novel replaced the 
aristocratic epic, poets turned from narrative to lyric forms, but they 
kept the old techniques of rhyme and meter. SF poetry must reject this 
pre-capitalist, pre-industrial Revolution style in favor of experiments 
with sound and syntax. It must use the imagery of science and 
technology, but eschew the narrative approach that now belongs 
exclusively to prose. 

My reaction to this is twofold and wholly negative. To Joron’s 
historical statements I respond, “Huh?” and to his prescriptive rules, 
“Why?" 

Lyric poetry, whose very name betrays its classical Greek origin, 
is hardly a by-product of the late-medieval novel. (And by the way, 
Greeks were writing novels a millenium and a half earlier.) In 
European tradition, lyric and narrative poetry have existed side by side 
at least since the days of Sappho. Both used regular meter, though not 
rhyme. That system held for roughly a thousand years. 

In the course of the 5th to 10th centuries C. E. this type of meter 
changed, radically but gradually, from patterns of long and short 
syllables to patterns of stressed and unstressed syllables — or, in some 



vernaculars, number of syllables between pauses. These develop- 
ments were originally popular, scorned by the literary establishment. 
As late as Shakespeare’s time, the English vernacular meters (such as 
that iambic pentameter whose continued survival Joron deplores) 
were not considered meter at all. Educated poets apologized for 
writing in such a barbarous style (though they went right on using it). 

Rhyme and accentual meter — far from being mnemonic devices 
invented by court poets to help them recite their tedious epics on the 
great deeds of their patrons — were tricks of gutter language, adopted 
by the literary elite only after a long career in street songs, country 
dances, and rude graffiti. And while court poets did chronicle 
aristocratic derring-do, from the earliest times they also turned out 
oceans of lyric — love poems, satirical epigrams, woebegone laments 
on the general lousiness of the world and the hard lot of court poets 
in particular. 

But my dissatisfaction with Joron’s thesis runs deeper than 
disagreement about history. When he complains that our school 
systems teach only antique verse forms, ignoring such modem forms 
as symbolism, surrealism, and imagism, and instead “forcing Longfel- 
low and Alexander Pope on high school students who would rather 
be reading Philip K. Dick,” this sounds to me like thwacking at a horse 
that died about 1930. 

Symbolism, surrealism, and imagism were indeed rebellious in 
their day; but their techniques and principles have become part of the 
standard poetic toolkit. Unfortunately, the literary establishment has 
insisted on scrapping another set of tools. What was once an exciting 
and liberating discovery — poetry can be written without rhyme or 
meter — has been replaced by a restrictive dogma — poetry must be 
written without rhyme or meter. Sixty years ago, imagists and all sorts 
of vers libre poets were publishing their own poems, because 
respectable publishers wouldn’t touch them. Unrhymed, unmetrical 
verse couldn’t be taken seriously as poetry. Significantly, Joron 
dismisses most fan poetry not because it’s bad poetry, but because it 
is metrical, rhymed, and narrative. 

The world of Charlemagne was a good deal different from that of 
Pericles, and poets were addressing the "problems and needs of life” 




from considerably different perspectives and often with different 
purposes; but they did it with the same metrical tools. Similarly, rhyme 
and accentual meter sufficed to address the problems and needs not 
only of 13th century court poets (and 13th century rebels) but of 
renaissance poets, metaphysical poets, neoclassical poets, romantics, 
and, yes, symbolists, not to mention other movements and loners. But 
they cannot suffice, according to Joron, for us. He treats this as self- 
evident; the form itself is rigid and hierarchical, incapable of dealing 
with an uncertain and individualistic world. 

With prose, the situation is otherwise. Far from complaining about 
the conventionality, indeed antiquity, of most science fiction prose 
style, Joron accepts and apparently approves it. Since poetry, by 
Joron’s rule, cannot use narrative techniques, all storytelling is reserved 
for prose fiction — somebody has to do those things — and it seems not 
to occur to him that there are other ways of telling stories, let alone 
other functions of prose fiction. 

In short, Joron envisages SF prose as conventional, straightfor- 
ward storytelling distinguished from other conventional prose fiction 
only by its subject matter; but he sees SF poetry as necessarily 
“modern” in form. That, he says, is what makes it a separate genre, 
rather than simply the poetic branch of the science fiction genre. 

This is curious. If prose fiction is defined by subject matter, why 
should science fiction poetry be defined by subject matter and style? 
Conversely, if a “non-traditional,” “speculative” style is the only one 
appropriate to SF poetry, why isn’t that true of SF prose as well? 

Joron states his reason: that "a poem, if it is going to be 
speculative, or if it is going to be science-fictional, is going to do this 
according to the three variables of poetic art — the sound of words, the 
layers of meaning associated with them, and the syntax that hooks 
them all together — and not according to the variables of fictional art, 
which have more to do with plot structure, character motivation, and 
so on.” I submit that there are far different reasons for the very visible 
differences between most SF prose and the kind of SF poetry Joron 
advocates. 

Most prose science fiction is not the least, teensy bit “speculative” 
or “science fictional” in style. But this is not, as Joron seems to assume, 
a necessary trait of prose fiction. The techniques of prose and poetry 
have never been wholly distinct. Orators and prose writers of Cicero’s 
day (and hundreds of years later) paid a lot of attention to the metrical 
patterns with which they wound up their impressive sentences. In the 
10th century, Hroswitha (who also produced quantities of standard- 
issue narrative poetry) experimented interestingly with rhymed prose, 
as Amy Lowell was to do a thousand years later. Prose writers have 
always embodied (not just clothed) their ideas in some of the same 
musical flesh as poets. 

This shouldn’t be news to anybody. After all, prose as well as 
poetry builds its effects out of sound, meaning, and syntax. Further- 
more, those “fictional” variables of character, plot, and so on can be 
handled with a much wider range of techniques than are customarily 
used. Yet when writers like Samuel R. Delany and Ursula K. Le Guin 
step a little outside the boundaries of conventional old-style narrative, 
they get scolded for not writing honest-to-Gernsback, down-to-Mars 
SF like everybody else. 

Why this difference between stories and poems? What has 
happened is that a real revolution has taken place in poetry. As in other 
revolutions, there has been a major transfer of power. Critics, editors, 
and academics — three groups that in the field of English-language 
poetry overlap very broadly — have effectively defined the parameters 
of what is acceptable as poetry in a way that excludes anything with 
a formal pattern. This is genuinely revolutionary, since in all the past 
history of European languages, as of many others, poetry has been 
defined by formal patterns. It is a much more basic change than simply 
discarding a particular, perceived-as-medieval technique. It is a 
completely new view of what constitutes poetry. 

Those who consider themselves, and want to be considered, 
serious poets (accepted by editors, praised by critics, studied by 
academics, and respected by other serious poets) are now taught, by 
schooling and experience, not to think in terms of formal patterns such 
as rhyme and meter, nor to use the language of poetry for "mundane 
purposes, like communication.” In other words, the kind of poetry that 
Joron calls for in science fiction has already been established as the 
only academically and intellectually respectable kind of poetry, 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended 
toy John Brunner: 

There are numerous highly competent short items in 
Full Spectrum (ed. Aronica & McCarthy, Bantam), most of 
which I worked through during a train-ride from Warsaw to 
Katowice on the way to being GoH at the 1988 Polish 
National SF Con. It wasn’t, however, until I reached home 
that I read the kicker, Norman Spinrad’s “Journals of the 
Plague Years.” It’s a wish-fulfillment fantasy, of course, but 
none the worse for that — indeed, all the better, and worth the 
price of the entire book. 

Terry Prachett has made me laugh more than once since 
Marjorie died, at junctures when I feared that I might never 
laugh again. I especially commend the pyrotechnical idiocies 
that derive, in his Equal Rites (Gollancz hc/Corgi pb), from 
the passing on of a wizard’s power to a baby who isn’t, as it 
turns out, the eighth son of an eighth son . . . 

As for Alain Paris — Ah, you don’t know about Alain 
Paris. Nor would I, but that I crossed his path at the French 
SF con in Lille in 1986 ... of our era. He is working out an 
alternate future history under the general title Svastika that 
begins in Yeas 799 of “The Reich”: i. e., the Nazis won. Okay, 
a stock theme — but have you ever run across it with a French 
accent? I read the first volume (.Le Monde de la Terre Creuse, 
Fleuve Noire, 1988) out of a sense of duty, but before I 
finished I’d decided that here, for once, was a French SF 
series that warranted attention in the Anglophone world. I 
look forward to meeting Alain again at the Clermont-Ferand 
next month. Is there an open-minded US publisher willing to 
purchase his ingenious novels? Time permitting, I would 
gladly undertake their translation. 



period. (Meanwhile, of course, a widespread poetic subculture, 
including fan poetry, popular song, folk song, light verse, and local 
poetry societies, lives on.) 

In prose, attempts at revolution have been far less successful. 
Philip K. Dick’s style is as "antique” as Alexander Pope’s. If you doubt 
that, read the novels of Pope’s contemporary, Henry Fielding. (Note 
that I don’t say, as Joron does of similarly venerable poetic styles, 
“outmoded.” Dick speaks to me very directly; so does Pope.) Experi- 
mental prose fiction exists, makes a precarious living, and occasionally 
(witness James Joyce) attains classic status; but it has not supplanted 
conventional narrative. Most literary awards — and most royalties — are 
still given for pre-Industrial-Revolution-style prose. 

Briefly, then, I think the difference Joron sees and advocates 
between SF prose and SF poetry is due to one fact: "experimental” 
poetry has become enshrined as the only acceptable standard; 
experimental prose fiction has not. Nothing distinguishes SF poetry 
from other contemporary poetry except its subject matter. 

And the speculative, science-fictional qualities Joron seeks are not 
confined to, and not necessarily present in, this authorized contempo- 
rary style. When Joron wants to demonstrate the use of "musical 
experiments with sound and syntax,” he quite rightly quotes one of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ powerful and beautiful lyrics. Now, surely no 
English-language poet has ever paid more careful attention to rhyme 
and meter than Hopkins. His famous “sprung rhythm” is not an 
abandonment of meter but an elaborate expansion of it, and his 
rhymes are not only unusual but scrupulous. Such a poem stands as 
an example of the "speculative” and “science-fictional” uses to which 
rhyme and meter can be put. 

What about Joron’s contrast between medieval rigidity, and 
technological-scientific-capitalistic (huh?) chaos, or at any rate indi- 
vidualism?There’s a case to be made for this idea, with room for several 
good doctoral dissertations, but an equally interesting case could be 





made in the opposite direction. Joron characterizes "verse forms 
developed before the Industrial Revolution” as outmoded. But wasn’t 
it the Industrial Revolution and the scientific revolutions preceding, 
accompanying, and following it that changed the known universe 
from an organic, personal, and mystical affair into first clockwork and 
then pure mathematics? What could be more appropriate to this new 
age than the metronome tick of a strict accentual meter? In the social 
and economic sphere, our century is as notorious for massive 
standardization, regimentation, and environmental impoverishment 
as it is for disruption and diversity. Minimalist music seems to have 
responded to this side of modern life far more convincingly than 
modem poetry. 

Rhyme and meter have indeed served the needs of medieval 
courts; but that is probably not of much interest to present-day rappers, 
who use the same tools for their own purposes. How does Joron 
explain the phenomena of popular verse, voluminously expressed in 
(rhymed and metrical) song lyrics? Is this the one universal success of 
the American school system — indoctrinating defenseless young minds 
with outmoded rhyme and meter? 

Joron refers in passing to “the typographic innovations made 
possible by the printing press” as an aspect of modern poetry. It’s hard 
to know what sort of typographical innovations he has in mind. 
Perhaps it’s wrong of me to assume that he means the kind of visual 
hopscotch that E. E. Cummings played so well, since that was 
obviously wot made possible by the printing press. The printing press 
did a whole heck of a lot for writers; but in terms of displaying words 
on a page, its effect was purely restrictive. Luckily, with a little extra 
effort, printing can mimic the flexibility of hand lettering. 

I’ve long been amused and puzzled by the critical doctrine that 
for a work of art to be valid it must be trendy. That’s not a term favored 
by the doctrine’s adherents, but it does describe what they seem to 
have in mind. Writers (and painters, composers, photographers, etc.) 
are to be praised if their work springs from and addresses what the 
critic perceives as needs and problems unique to their own day; not 
otherwise. (Note that this has no necessary connection with what the 



writers themselves think they’re doing.) The highest praise is for those 
on the cutting edge of whatever trend the critic thinks significant. 

This kind of analysis is far from worthless. For a historian, it’s of 
the greatest interest to know where Aristophanes stood in terms of the 
politics, social problems, technical developments, economic structure, 
religious movements, and literary currents of 5th-century B. C. E. 
Athens. But what does all that have to do with the esthetic value of his 
plays? 

Certainly it’s true that, in Joron’s words, “concrete historical forces, 
things like technology and economic structure. . . help to condition the 
way people think and write about they world they live in.” But writers 
are individuals, and no two of them live in exactly the same world. 
Those historical forces affect them in different ways and to different 
degrees, and they react to them differently. What is rigid and outmoded 
for one may be flexible and living for another, and one poet’s cutting 
edge is another poet’s disposable razor blade, quickly ready for the 
trash. 

I’d like to see more freedom in both prose and poetry. I agree that 
free play with words, rhythm, and syntax is often (though by no means 
always) appropriate to science fiction, and acknowledge that this may 
be easier to do (or at least to get away with) in poetry than in prose. 
But I do not agree that SF poetry should be denied the use of narrative, 
of rhyme, of regular meter, or of any other resource. 

Is it asking too much that poetry and prose alike should be judged 
on the basis of skill, artisanship, insight, excitement, memorableness, 
humor, and all the other qualities that people actually read for, not on 
the basis of whether it fits into a pre-labeled editorial slot? I fail to see 
why good poetry on science fiction themes shouldn’t be written with 
an intelligent use of meter and/or rhyme and/or narrative techniques. 
More genuinely experimental poetry (like Hopkins’) would be a 
refreshing oasis in what has become a monotonous poetic land- 
scape — -whether the terrain is labeled “SF” or not. 

M.J. Engh is the author of Arslan and Wheel of the Winds. 



a column 

Daniel M* 

Pinkwater 
. . . speaks 

My father spoke no known language. “Mine Yinglisch brother and I made a hobby of deciphering his pronounce- 
iz atrootzgious,” he would say. An understatement ments. 

He’d started out speaking Polish — I guess. When I Once he said: 

went with him to Warsaw one bitter winter in the early Sonnye, I vant you should inwent a fisch viste-el. So 

sixties, I saw him confound the Poles by speaking to them vhan you blawink deh fisch vhist-el, come deh fisch. Azoy 
in what he regarded as their common native tongue. vhan you callink ah cow, compass, compass, compass. 

He could also murder Russian, Yiddish, and German. Out with the pencils and paper, and to the kitchen 
One theory is that at one time he could speak something table to work it out, my brother and I. This was actually an 
in standard fashion — but forgot that language while failing easy one. 
to learn — better to say, making up his own version — of What he had said was: 

new ones. Son, I want you to invent a fish-whistle. 

However, I came to believe that he had always com- When you blow the whistle, fish will come (simple so 
municated with no regard to anyone else’s rules of gram- far). 

mar, diction or syntax. This would be in keeping with the As when you call a cow, Come Bossy, Come Bossy, 
way he did everything. Come Bossy. 

This is not to say that he could not be understood. One I have to give my brother credit for that one. Come 
generally knew what he was talking about — but one didn’t Bossy from Compass was an inspiration. If it was up to me, 
know why one knew. This could be unsettling. I’d still be trying to figure it out — like so many things my 

At times, especially when he waxed (or vexed) philo- father told me. 
sophical or speculative, the meaning might be elusive. My 
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GREGORY DALE BEAR 
b. 1951 

BEYOND HEAVEN’S RIVER. [New York]: A Dell Book, [1980] 

Wrappers. First printing— May 1980on copyright page. Dell 
SF 10654 ($1.95) 

* CORONA. New York: Pocket Books, [1984] 

Wrappers. 

ALSO: . . . CORONA. Boston: Gregg Press, [1985] Boards. 
First Gregg Press printing, 1985 on copyright page. At head 
of title: STAR TREK. First hardcover edition. 

EARLY HARVEST. Cambridge, MA: The NESFA Press, 1988. 

800 numbered copies. Two issues, no priority: (A) Brown 
Skivertex, spine and front panels gold stamped. First 225 
numbered copies signed by Bear and dust jacket artist 
David Mattingly. In paper slipcase. (B) Brown cloth, spine 
and front panels gold stamped. Trade copies numbered 
226-800. First edition so stated on copyright page. Note: 
Miscellany collecting short fiction, "A Martian Ricorso” and 
"Webster,” film criticism and journalism. 

EON. [New York]: A Bluejay International Editbn, [1985] 

First Bluejay Printing: August 1985 on copyright page. 

ETERNITY. [New York]: Warner Books, [1988] 

Boards. First printing: October 1 988/1 0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 21 on 
copyright page. 

THE FORGE OF GOD. [New York]: Tor, [1987] 

Boards. First printing: September 1987/ . JO 9 8 76543 
2 1 on coyright page. 

* HARDFOUGHT. [New York]: Tor, [November 1988] 

Wrappers. Tor double. Bound with CASCADE POINT by 
Timothy Zahn. 

HEGIRA. [New York]: A Dell Book, [1979] 

Wrappers. First printing— June 1979 on copyright page. 
Dell SF 13473 ($1.75). 

ALSO: [London]: VGSF [Victor Gollancz Limited, 1987] 
Boards. This first hardcover edition published in Great 



Britain 1987/ . . . First VGSF edition 1987 on copyright 
page. A Gollancz Paperback 0-575-04008-4 (L 2.95). 
Revised text. 

ALSO: [London]: Severn House, [1988] Boards. This first 
hardcover editbn published in Great Britain 1988. ... on 
copyright page. First hardcover edition. Note: Text follows 
that of the 1 987 Gollancz edition. 

THE INFINITY CONCERTO. New York: Berkley Books, [1984] 

Wrappers. Berkley edition/October 1984 on copyright 
page. Berkley Fantasy 0-425-07308-4 ($2.95). 

ALSO: London Melbourne Auckland Johannesburg: Cen- 
tury, [1988] Boards. First published in Great Britain in 
1988... on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

PSYCHLONE. New York: Ace Books, [1979] 

Wrappers. First Ace printing: October 1979/2 46 80 975 
3 1 on copyright page. Ace 68790-3 ($2.25). 

THE SERPENT MAGE. New York: Berkley Books, [1986] 

Wrappers. Berkley edition/November 1986 on copyright 
page. Berkley Fantasy 0-425-09337-9 ($3.50). 

ALSO: London Melbourne Auckland Johannesburg: Cen- 
tury, [1988] Boards. First published in Great Britain in 
1988... on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

SLEEPSIDE STORY. [New Castle, VA]: Cheap Street, [1988] 

127 copies printed, 8 lettered, remainder numbered. Two 
issues, no priority: (A) two-part red and black Japanese 
cloth. 52 copies signed by Bear and artist Judy King- 
Rieniets. In Japanese cloth drop box. Not issued in dust 
jacket. The "Publisher’s Edition.” (B) Red Japanese cloth, 
printed paper spine label. 75 copies signed by Bear and 
artist King-Rieniets. Issued with unprinted handmade 
yuzen paper dust jacket. In Japanese cloth slipcase. The 
"Collector’s Edition.” No statement of printing on copyright 
page. 

STRENGTH OF STONES. New York: Ace Books, [1981[. 

Wrappers. First Ace printing: December 1981/.../2 4 68 0 
9753 1 on copyright page. Ace SF 79069-0 ($2.50). 

THE WIND FROM A BURNING WOMAN. [Sauk City, Wisconsin]: 
Arkham House Publisher, Inc., [1983] 

First edition so stated on copyright page. 
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(letters of comment) 



Greg Benford, Irvine, California: 

I liked Ursula K. Le Guin's new introduction to The Language of the 
Night; it’s doubly fascinating to see an author rethinking positions. I wonder, 
though, when she lumps together Lessing and Atwood as “gallant risk- 
takers" who “have published and identified new novels as science fiction.’ 
Atwood has specifically denied that her novel is sf, which she defined on a 
radio talk show as “stuff about rockets and robots." Similarly, Carolyn See 
denied that her novel is sf, and would scarcely say she had “crossed over to 
and from and settled down in science fiction recently." Carolyn even 
remarked that “I won't even read science fiction." 

Point is, there's defensiveness on both sides, sure, but I don’t think it's 
symmetric. See and Atwood aren't really breaking new ground in sf, and they 
certainly know that in their crowd the label is a sure stigma. I believe the only 
useful strategy to counter the NYRefuse of Books mentality is scorn. 

[PNH: I believe that any useful strategies involve better jokes than 
“NYRefuse of Books.” Moreover, I doubt that ten per cent of the SF 
people who use the NYRB as a synechdoche for the alleged East Coast 
Literary Establishment have ever read three issues In succession.] 

Terry Bisson, Brooklyn, NY: 

“THE FLOOR SLOPES I" 

“THE SEATS ARE ALL ALIKE!" 

Bruce Sterling is an accomplished and interesting novelist. But “fractal 
prose"? 

According to NYRSFs review of Islands in the Net, Sterling has 
invented an “amazingly textured" new style called fractal prose, in which "the 
closer you look at any of [the book’s] characters, subjects or situations, the 
more detailed that subject becomes." ( I) Not only that: Islands is “packed with 
information, all of it important, all of it systematically linked." 

But isn't that simply what novels are supposed to ck>? Isn't it what 
distinguishes a work of art from a character string? 

Such hyperbolic nonsense demeans both the novelist's art and the 
critic's craft. Please desist. 

Feedom of speech does not include the right to shout commonplaces 
in a crowded theater. 

[KC: I would be much more inclined to agree with you if I hadn’t, 
several years ago, tried to write (and to some extent, succeeded in 
writing) prose that maps to various geometrical forms. (Palindromes, 
for example, map to mirror-image symmetry. That is perhaps the most 
extreme case of prose which can be descibed in the terms of geometry. 
There also are other ways of introducing geometricity Into a text.) It 
does not seem unreasonable to me to describe a work of prose as 
fractal. I have’t read Islands yet, so I don’t know whether Landon is right 
to describe the book in those terms. But what he said is not equivalent 
to saying that the book does what all novels do.] 

[DGH: I think that we are guilty of using a jazzy title which might 
lead one to the absurd conclusion that Landon means something iTke 
“every sentence contains the whole book in code.” But I don’t suppose 
you read that in the article, because it Isn’t there. Sterling’s novel Isn’t 
math. The word “fractal” Is being used as an image Just the way literary 
folk have always used Images. And Landon uses It precisely, as a 
simile, to illuminate Sterling T s narrative strategy. Your objection does 
raise the valid question or how far we should carry our energetic 
Imagery in critical discussion, though — one I can’t answer except to 
say that when it crosses the line we haven’t quite defined, the result is 
bullshit, not criticism. Landon’s essay remains, for me, in the realm of 
criticism.] 

Debbie Notkin, New York, NY: 

Kathryn Cramer's "Sincerity and Doom: ... Part 2 of (on second thought) 
4" cries out for a response even though her argument remains unfinished. 
While I agree with several of Ms. Cramer's theses, I am distressed by the 
completely unfocused nature of her points, and by her apparent disregard of 
James Morrow. 

If Ms. Cramer wished to write a large-canvas analysis of what is wrong 
with genre publishing in the late 1980s, your magazine would be a most 
appropriate place. However, she would have been better advised simply to 
announce her intentions, rather than bury her analysis within such an 
eventual review. In this installment, Morrow’s book receives one brief nod at 
the beginning and is then forgotten for the rest of the lengthy piece. 

In the beginning, she seems to be talking simultaneously about: the 
pressures on editors to be "commercial" (i. e., to buy books that make 
money}; the history of bad decisions in the non-genre publishing industry (the 
man who didn't buy Lolita — perhaps because he didn't really like it); the 
tendency of newcomers at anything to be fascinated by its details; and the 
fact that corporations have agendas other than literary/artistic. If these 
factors come together to make a point, I am not sure wnat it is. She then 
digresses (again} into a rather cogent analysis of the Del Rey style of 
bopkselling, which she provides with the excellent label “mating signals," for 
which I am grateful. The mating signal analogy then disappears, nowever, 
except for a brief moment in which it has shifted to refer to the way proposals 



are sold to editors. 

She then moves on to a long analysis of anthologies (which seem to me 
to go quite far afield from the eventual subject matter of James Morrow’s 
novel). Here again, she makes cogent points. However, to blame the demise 
of the anthology market on Roger Elwood certainly does not speak to my 
experience as a bookseller. Quite simply, some 80% of readers I have met 
do not like short stories. My personal analysis of the reasons for that have 
little or nothing to do with Roger Elwood or any of his successors, but do 
relate clearly to the television generation, ana the now almost universal 
phenomenon of meeting the same fictional characters and situations week 
after week. Particularly in science fiction, where the background can vary so 
drastically from work to work, short stories are simply more ctemanding to 
encounter than novels, and novels more than series; and many readers are 
very happy not to have to do the work of comprehending the background 
each time. Can this preference, laudable or not, be Roger Elwood’s fault? 
I've never been an admirer of Mr. Elwood; nonetheless, I doubt it. 

Ms. Cramer's tendency to lump packagers and anthology editors 
together is another unfocussing device. Byron Preiss and Martin Harry 
Greenberg are not particularly selling to the same markets (except to the 
degree that book sales space is competitive and each book supplants 
another). Preiss sells primarily series, primarily novels (usually set in some 
famous author's universe — what Gardner Dozois calls “sharecropper" 
books). Greenberg sells almost completely anthologies, usually with a 
famous collaborator. Preiss is truly changing the landscape of what is 
considered fiction; Greenbera is simply doing what Roger Elwood jand 
Robert Silverberg, and Groff Conklin, and Judith Merril, and Frederick Pohl) 
have done before him. He is entering little or no new territory. If his 
anthologies succeed where other would-be anthologists fail, this is partly 
because he is unfailingly professional, respectful of the writers from whom 
he buys stories, and also because he is assiduous in cultivating the people 
who can buy his books (i. e., the editors).The quality of his books varied 
enormously, and he is certainly not one of the most inspired anthologists the 
field has ever seen, but (as Ms. Cramer obliquely points out), he is keeping 
a great deal of fine and otherwise overlooked short fiction in print, and T 
believe that overall he is providing a service to science fiction. 

I hope Ms. Cramer is going somewhere with “Sincerity and Doom" other 
than toward the stele on which she can grind all of her publishing axes in one 
unfocused, undirected article. I also deeply hope that she does the talented 
James Morrow justice at some time in her long and rambling tale. 

[KC: I deliberately buried my bit on SF publishing in the middle of 
an book review and justified it by calling the review an Eventual Review. 
Not only that, I burled a long piece on my objections to organizational 
politics In the same essay! 

[What I hope is the unifying thesis of all the various parts of my 
14,000 word book review is the relation between sincerity and doom 
and how the conservation of thought translates the one into the other. 

I don’t want to give away the ending of the essay, but I think my criticism 
of James Morrow’s book would mean far less without the development 
of this argument using a couple of examples, namely publishing and 
politics. 

[It is always dangerous to criticize Martin Harry Greenberg in 
public. Dangerous because once I’ve carefully formulated as much as 
I’m willing to say publicly, someone like A. J. Budrys, or you will leap 
to his defense, and I will end up seeming much nastier than I originally 
intended. Let me say only that I think he has far more In common with 
Byron Preiss than with the like of Robert Silverberg, Groff Conklin, 
Judith Merril, and Frederick Pohl, the commonality being in the mating 
signals that he gives to the publishing industry, the quality of his 
product, and his effect on the SF “landscape.”] 

Norman Spinrad, Paris, France: 

Ordinarily I cton’t believe in responding to reviews in print, but Debbie 
Notion's “Forbidden Sex and Uncontrollable Obsession” raises questions 
that go beyond the specific and into areas of the relationship between 
ideology and criticism which deserve some discussion. 

Ms. Notkin bemoans the fact that most sf writers don't try to examine 
gender and sexuality seriously, a sentiment with which I heartily agree. She 
men opines that I have put more apparent thought and energy into these 
topics than any other male sf writer, but declares that I am too mired in certain 
preconceptions for my examinations to be “serious." 

She then proceeds to demonstrate the extent to which her own 
theoretical preconceptions blind her by writing an otherwise thoughtful and 
intelligent piece that ignores the existence of central thematic material and 
major viewpoint characters when they inconveniently obviate her thesis. 

To deal with last things first, to wit her culminating critique of “Journals 
of the Plague Years, "from reading it one gets the impression that Dr. Richard 
Bruno, the developer of the anti-AIDS dreadnaught virus, is the only major 
character in the novella. Anyone who actually reads the story will find that mis 
is not at all the case. In fact there are four viewpoint characters, all of roughly 
equal importance to the tale. 

She complains that when I have him infect his son Tod through the 




intermediary of a prostitute I am promulgating the phallocratic notion of 
“woman as gadget" but amazingly enough does not even mention that the 
prostitute in question is no anonymous whore, but a central viewpoint 
character, Linda Lewin, Our Lady of the Living Dead. She complains that I’m 
saying that it’s only the men who matter when in fact Linda Lewin has been 
quixotically but idealistically pursuing the same goal of saving the species 
from the Plague via an unscientific attempt to breed in multi-immunity via 
sexual congress, and that she, furthermore, is one of the two people who 
saves the day at the dimax via an act of self-sacrificing courage that is not 
sexual. 

She also says that Bruno is not balanced in the text by any character 
taking contrary positions, when, in fact, he is pursued through much of it by 
another major viewpoint character she does not even mention, Waiter T. 
Bigelow, the Director of the Federal Quarantine Agency, a tormented but 
sincere believing Christian. She says that I always shy away from confronting 
homosexuality in my work and that I do not show characters whose other 
motivations transcend the sexual, yet Bigelow’s sincere Christian faith 
derives directly from his struggle with his own homosexual impulses. 

Is this conscious intellectual dishonesty? I think not, on the evidence of 
the text. For in the same critique, Notkin suggests that it would be less 
offensive for Bruno to bugger nis own son than to have him transmit the 
dreadnaught via Linda Lewin, and amazingly enough equates the chance of 
pregnancy prior to effective birth control with the certainty of agonizing death 
via infection with the AIDS virus. 

It seems plain to me that Ms. Notkin’s criticism is at least as determined 
by her own preconceived sexual agenda as by anything in the work she is 
critidzing, an agenda of which she may be consciously unaware to the point 
where it has caused her to totally ignore three^uarters of the text of “Journals 
of the Plague Years" because it does not reinforce it, a huge ideologically- 
generated blind spot rather than an overt attempt at misrepresentation, I 
suspect. 

It also seems to me that this is probably why a critic as experienced as 
Debbie Notkin was led to commit the grievous critical sin of taking the voice 
of a first-person narrator as simply a surrogate for the author in her critique 
of The Void Captain's Tale. She does indeed wrestle with this in print for a 
while as if she knows this is an improper critical stance, but in the end she 
does it anyway because it is the only way she can warp such a book to 
reinforce her ideological framwork. 

In so doing, of course, she completely misses the point that it is 
precisely an overcontrolled somewhat uptight rationalist like Genro Kane 
Gupta who is most likely to overthrow his own moral principles and sense of 
duty when confronted with not so much “forbidden sex" as the possibility of 
mystical transcendence. 

There are a number of other such major mispresentations of actual text 
in the critique, butthatis not the main reason why I am responding to it in print. 
Like Debbie Notkin, I wish science fiction would do much more to examine 
questions of sex and gender. For a time this seemed to be happening, chiefly 
in the work of female and particularly feminist writers, and then it died away. 

And one of the reasons it died away is that feminist criticism failed to 
engage in a dialectic when male writers, such as myself, began exploring the 
same area from a non-feminist, though not necessarily anti-feminist, per- 
spective. 

As Debbie Notkin has done in “Forbidden Sex and Uncontrollable 
Obsession," consciously or not, they took their own ideology for absolute 
truth, sought to impose its strictures on this entire sphere of discourse, 
blinding themselves thereby to any literary considerations of it which violated 
their preconceived conceptual framework, and stifling the very dialectic they 
professed to wish to call into being. 

In many ways, Ms. Notion's piece is a thoughtful and intellectually 
sincere effort, whether one agrees with its interpretations and opinions or 
not, and as long as the ideological framework is confined to opinion and 
interpretation and honestly identified as such, it is a useful thesis in a dialectic 
that has been all too lacking. 

But when criticism is so committed to an ideological agenda, con- 
sciously or not, that it cannot grant similar legitimacy to any anti-thesis and 
egregiously misrepresents the text in the service of ideology, it becomes part 
of the problem, not part of the solution. 

[CWL: When Spinrad points out here that Linda Lewin is a major 
viewpoint character, It looks as though his point is that It’s OK to treat 
women as gadgets as long as they’re important women, and that 
important women with good, if ineffective, social instincts are espe- 
cially OK for gadgeting. I wonder whether he meant to say that she 
functions not as a gadget but as a participant in a common enterprise.] 

[DGH: Debbie Notkin has declined to respond. Enough.] 

Alan L. Bostick, Oakland, California: 

In "Science Fiction and the Adventures of the Spherical Cow,” Kathryn 
Cramer shows that she does not understand the nature of science. “It is from 
the rules of mathematics and of formal logic . . . that scientific metaphors 
derive their apparent firm bond with reality . . . ,“ she writes. This is absurd. 
Scientific metaphors connect to reality if and only if they work. That is, they 
connect to reality only to the extent that they accurately describe (whatever 
that means) reality (whatever that means). Mathematics and formal logic 
have nothing to do with this. I think Cramer, being educated as a mathema- 
tician, puts too much weight on the importance of mathematics; and that 
being the daughter of a physicist, she puts far too much emphasis on physics 
as the quintessential science. The scientific metaphors of (say) botany or 
geology are of a different character than many of those of physics, including 
the metaphors of physics she uses as examples. It was not the rules of formal 



logic that gave Darwin's and Wallace’s theories of evolution their power, but 
ordinary human logic, in all its fuzziness, combined with a lot of suggestive 
evidence. The test of a scientific metaphor is not the mathematics of logic, 
if any, used in its formulation. Rather, it is observation and experiment. 

Cramer asserts that scientific metaphors provide science fiction with a 
sense of “realism and rationalism," and then goes on to haul out definitions 
from the OED to explain her point, as if her daim were already proven, or 
even self-evident. In the process, she claims that sdence embodies ration- 
alism, “'a theory (opposed to empiridsm or sensationalism) which regards 
reason, rather man sense, as the foundation of the certainty of knowledge.’" 
This is seriously, egregiously, dangerously wrong. Science is not and must 
not be rationalist in mis sensei Sdence is not opposed to empiridsm; 
empiridsm is the very heart of science. The philosophy of science is logical 
positivism. The essence of the ideological battle between Galileo ana the 
Church, which stands so prominently in the mythology of science, was the 
conflict between the rationalism of Aristotle and Aquinas as adopted by the 
church and the empirical observation of Galileo with his own eyes through 
the telescope he made with his own hand. 

Digging away all the philosophical clods of dirt from Cramer’s argument 
(like an archaeologist - another kind of sdentist who might never have 
gotten farther than nigh-school geometry), I find that she does have a point 
worth making. This is her observation that much of the softest sdence fiction 
says more about the nature of sdence and scientific reality than what we 
usually regard as hard sf. Why was it necessary to bury this valuable idea in 
her fossilized middenheap of sententious prose? 

[KC: Your statement “Scientific metaphors connect to reality If 
and only If they work ,” Is not truly different than what I said. Alan . . . 
how do we know that they work? Math. That’s how. Sometimes the 
math Is of one of the more forgettable varieties, like statistics. But in 
sdence there are no unique occurances, never to be repeated. Sdence 
is not about individuals, but populations — be they populations of 
leptons or of cows. 

[Yours is the second letter to bring up Darwinian evolution as a 
counter-example to my discussion of math and the sciences. And I’m 
not sure whether this has come up twice because of the fact that I 
mentioned evolution in my artide, or in spite of it. I suspect the latter. 
When I described the relationship between math and the sdences I did 
mean botany. And geology. And population genetics. Dawin may not 
have used many numbers and equations. But his theory is still taught 
today, in somewhat modified form, because it withstood the efforts of 
those who did and do use them. One animal does not evolve Into 
another, except metaphorically speaking. As the mad creationist In 
John Sladek’s wonderful! story “Stop Evolution in Its Tracks!" (Inter- 
zone, November-December, 1988) points out, “They claim the fossils 
show evolution — one animal turning into another. HogwashI There Is 
not one fossil anywhere that shows one animal turning into another. 
Every fossil you can find is perfectly still — not moving or changing at 
all!” 

[But beyond statistics, do mushy sciences like botany and geol- 
ogy and sociology and economics use rates of change in an Integral (if 
you will) way? You bet they do. And that’s calculus — a discipline used 
as a rite of passage for college freshmen to keep the ‘unfit’ out of the 
sciences (one of my dull axes that wants grinding). If you can tell me 
how these various sciences which don’t fit my description translate 
their data on rates of change Into narrative conclusions without the use 
of calculus, I would very much like to know. 

[With regard to the distinction between realism and rationalism, I 
didn’t make that up all by myself. Rather, that particular formulation of 
the two contradictory philosphlcal schools at work in the science 
comes from Gaston Bachelard whom I credited with the Idea in 
“Sincerity and Doom, Part 1" in issue #2. I think his Is a marvelous 
observation about the way science works, and I haven’t the space to 
defend it here. The distinction I was actually making was between the 
way science work vs. the way science fiction works.] 

Prof. “Red” Knuckles 

Knowledge College, Alternate History Department 
(“If it really happened, we don’t want to know about it”) 

Next Exit, Indiana: 

Since even so obscure an author as T. Bisson is constrained from 
answeringhis critics, I will here fly into the breach. John Ford's thoughtful 
review of Fire on the Mountain in NYRSF #2has the great virtue of taking the 
book seriously, as a piece of political speculation. Some of the book's 
weaknesses— the “cuocfliness" of the Yasmin subplot, for example— I yield 
reluctantly to Ford. But as an alternate historian I must take issue with some 
of Ford’s assertions. If s NOT totally far-fetched to assume that the proto- 
socialist forces of the world could have mustered enough unity to take on the 
emerging US empire, when the US was itself fracturing from strain. Intema- 
tionlism was a not inconsiderable force in the 19th Century: Garibaldi in fact 
offered to send troops to the US if Lincoln would explicitly go to war against 
slavery. An Irish-American brigade (The San Patricio) in fact fought in the 
Mexican revolution. Marx in fact organized English communists to help 
prevent an English alliance with the Confederacy. Secondly, “John Brown’s 
Body" refers not to the song, but to the “story" in which Brown failed and was 
hanged. Thirdly, a free, united Ireland which is neither Catholic or Protestant 
may be a dream, but it is not a dream Bisson made up. The leader of the 
United Irishmen, Wolfe Tone, was a Protestant, and it’s only in this century 
that the Brits, with their sectarian genius, have succeeded in making an anti- 
colonial war appear to be a religious conflict. Was Bisson unfair to Lee, 




Jackson, and other Confederate generals? He has confessed to me that he 
hopes he was, as a partial corrective to the pervasive pro-Southem bias of 
American history. And finally, Ford asks, is it fair to call Blacks who 
dissimulate in order to deflect oppression clever, and to call a pathetic old 
white lady who does the same thing in order to hang on to the remnants of 
white supremacy, a sorry old bitch? 

Well, yes. Though ends don’t always justify means, they usually do. 

[SP: Of course, outside observers are justifiably more offended by 
double standards than the partisans whose political agendas those 
double standards so conveniently serve.] 

Patrick Nielsen Hayden, New York, NY: 

In regard to the second part of “Sincerity and Doom," that's not what I 
meant by the phrase “Moriock Macho." After crediting me with the coinage, 
Kathryn defines it as "the sin of pride in one’s knowledge (rudimentary or 
otherwise) of the publishing industry." I take this to mean the tendency of 
technicians to lose sight of the larger questions. 

This is interesting, but what / was getting at was something else: the 
tendency of perfectly literate and intelligent publishing professionals to insist, 
quite unbelievably, that they rilly rilly /ove egregious but “commercial" trash. 
Moriock Macho begins when it isn't enough to simply acknowledge that a 
certain amount of junk is an economic necessity — wnen it begins to seem 
necessaiy to insist that one adores it, that one loves to wallow in it and throw 
it in the air and let it come down on one’s head. Few publishing professionals 
I’ve known actually believe that Pushpin Is Better Than Poetry, but many 
have played the role-playing game of the publishing biz for so long that they 
convince others that they believe it, and very nearly convince themselves. 

Moriock Macho is the effort that intelligent, sensitive, moderately 
eccentric editorial types make to convince their corporate overlords that they 
aren't flakes. Moriock Macho is an attempt to pass, and like most sucn 
attempts, it never quite works. The bean-counters have our number anyway, 
no matter what we say. 

Randolph Fritz, Mountain View, CA: 

Kathryn Cramer’s description of hard science fiction as realistic and 
rationalist goes far towards explaining the feel of hard science fiction. That 
realism and rationalism were very much the thinking of the engineers who 
influenced and wrote Campbell's science fiction. Most scientists and mathe- 
maticians were, to these engineers, mystical sorts — and these men were 
distrustful of mysticism. Though respectful of mathematics, these engineers 
actually knew very little mathematics; only the few algorithms required for 
their day-to-day work. Likewise, though respectful of science, their knowl- 
edge of the subject was specialized. (Threads of these attitudes can be 
unravelled from E.E. Smith, Heinlein, de Camp, and probably other authors.) 
Scientific research, by its nature, deals with uncertain models, uncertain 
measurements, or both; even physics is soft while you’re doing research. 
Only engineers working with thoroughly-tested measuring instruments and 
thoroughly-tested mathematical models can believe that realism and ration- 
alism co-exist. And that is what became hard SF. 

Susan Palwick’s articles on Trek fandom are lively, human, and 
fascinating. As someone who’s thought considerably on the matter of the 
twin questions of “what makes people become shared-world fans?" and 
"what makes a particular work a focus for a shared-world fandom?" I found 
her articles fascinating. When I read "... I became disturbed by the amount 
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of talent and energy being expended in fandom ... on producing new 
variations of borrowed material," I found myself thinking, “just so." 

And yet, on further reflection, it seems to me that snared-worid fandom 
is primarily a social activity; original works are less important to shared-world 
fans than skillful works which maintain and enhance the community bonds. 
The purpose of literature intended to reach a wider audience are different 
from those intended to reach a specialized fandom. I suspect that there are 
other sink-holes for talent and energy in the broader artistic and literary 
communities; they are simply better hidden. (How strange to call any fandom 
an artistic community! And especially Trek fandom, but those are elitist 
feelings. After all, what else binds fans together but a focus on an art and the 
ideas communicated through that art?) 

[KC: Scientists and engineers actually come from two rather 
different historical traditions: scientists from natural philosophers and 
engineers from craft guilds. It is only since the industrial revolution that 
these traditions have been so closely linked.] 

[DGH: And our actual image of the scientist (in the lab coat, etc.) 
Is of the Doctor, who has the power of life and death over us through 
the manipulation of science, especially using specialized language we 
cannot easily comprehend. SF writers such as Ballard understand this 
better, I sometimes think, than the engineering types, from George O. 
Smith on down— which Is why Ballard's fiction may be more enduring 
and why our attitudes toward what is “hard” In science fiction have 
been so conflicted and reolstent to definition In recent decades. On the 
topic of shared worlds, I think you begin to put your finger on what 
bothers me a good bit about the literature, that It’s appeal is extra- 
literary. Neither the audience nor most of the practitioners hold the 
stories to any high literary standards. The best of It, say the Liavek 
stories of John M. Ford or Alan Moore, or, I hear, some of the Wild Cards 
material, is not singled out enough for praise because of the non- 
literary associations, and the average stuff is not condemned, as It 
ought to be, as bad writing, it seems to me a kind of soul-death for 
writers 1 

[SP: All fandom is social activity and most of It revolves around 
“shared worlds,” whether the universe in question is rock music, 
needlepoint, or Star Trek . 1 think the important issue is what level of 
imagination the shared world demands, both of its creators and Its 
audience; to my mind, most media fandom requires rather less 
continuing Investment of Imagination than, say, fanzine fandom or 
standalone-science-fiction-novel fandom (as opposed to fandoms 
based on interminable series of novels). Yes, ideas are important: let’s 
have as many new ones as possible. See Kathryn’s comments on 
conservation of thought in “Sincerity and Doom.”] 

[PNH: Anyone who finds it “strange to call any fandom an artistic 
community” is probably unduly impressed by the milieus that we 
conventionally call “artistic communities.”] 
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lication unless the writer requests otherwise. Published let- 
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From the gifted mind of Arthur C. 
Clarke, a spellbinding novel of 
extraterrestrial adventure that 
does for the sea what his epic sci- 
ence fiction classic 2001: A Space 
Odyssey did for outer space. 
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Joan D. Vinge returns with an 
unforgettable futuristic adventure 
of drug smuggling, corruption and 
intrigue — her first major work 
since her Hugo Award-winning 
novel, The Snow Queen. 
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TDie long-awaited sequel to multi- 
ple Hugo and Nebula Award-win- 
ning author Greg Bear’s critically 
acclaimed bestseller, Eon, this is a 
captivating and breathtakingly im- 
aginative journey to an alternate 
world. 
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EDITORIAL: FEEDBACK 



It has been an intense time for us these last few 
months, starting a new magazine and actually getting 
itoutontimeforfourconsecutive issues. We now have 
developed ourown internal humor (asparagus jokes — 
pointless but not tasteless) and insult each other more 
comfortably. NowTom Weber and Debbie Notkinhave 
left for rich, full lives on the West Coast, and Claire Wolf 
Landau and Gordon Van Gelder have signed onforthe 
work, while Kathryn Cramer has become engaged, 
and both Patrick and Teresa Nielsen Hayden have 
attained exalted senior-level jobs at Tor Books. We 
have no free time so we have to manufacture it, a 
process we intend to keep secret until we rule the 
Sevagram. But the excitement continues. 

We hit Nolacon full steam ahead, filled with anx- 
ious astonishment at having actually published the first ! 
issue on time, then Paris and London (for the World 
Fantasy Convention) with the second issue, then 
Philcon and Readerconwith issue#3, forpanel discus- 
sions and sales pitches (we have a restless urge to 
break even). Yes, we can generate a good bit of our 
own excitement, and make our own fun (what's long 
and green and makes sugar when you run it back- 
wards?), but we are delighted to find that we can feed 
on feedback and generate more. 

The letters we have been getting are generally 
cantankerous, thoughtful and supportive of our gen- 
eral efforts. And our articles and reviews are bringing 
responses in the form of more pieces in dialogue with 
material from the early issues. Brooks Landon’s essay 
in this issue is af ine example of the kind of material that 
a provocative piece such as Chip Delany’s on ‘Theater 
and Science Fiction" in issue #1 can elicit from others. 

On one level, that's the whole reason we have volun- 
teered our money and our invented time to produce j 
this magazine. We have no problem at all thinking and j 
talking and writing and arguing about fantasy and j 
science fiction. But what fun, we thought, if we could 
get a large number of other people, especially readers 
of some substantial taste and experience, to think and 
talk and write and argue about the things we care 
about. 

Well, not enough of that has been happening in SF 
this decade (pace Cyberpunks and Splatterpunks and 
Humanist Boffos) to suit us, but now we are beginning 
to be happier and more energized and more eager 
than ever to print and publish the magazine, because 
we are getting a lot of response from our readers (all of 
whom we hope are potentially our writers, if only as 
grumpy correspondents). Assuming that we have an 
ecological niche in the SF world, we want to fill it with 
surprises and neat ideas and speculations. We'll .1 
bounce them off you but will not be entirely satisfied j 
unless you respond in kind. The age of asparagus is at 
hand. 

— David G. Hartwell, Kathryn Cramer & The Editors. 
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